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25 0 Hl M. N Ss pt talents 


1 appear nobly pre- eminent by a compariſon with 
the celebrated German dramatiſt, E beg leave 


to ie the preſent beds and Acker 


melt BEE 4 1 
1 His moſt obedient and 
: . devoted humble Servant, 
' JOHN BRITTON. | 


Taz FRONTISPIECE 


Repreſents | Mr. Kenible, in the character of Rolla, 5 


reſcuing Alonzo's child from Pizarro. In the back- 
ground, a water-fall, craggy rocks, and the bridge over 
which Rolla paſſes, in eſcaping from the Spaniſh tyrants. | 


Of the execution it is unneceſſary to expatiate. I truſt c 
it will give that general atis fuction which I am emulous 


to confer. Mr. Thurfton, a young artiſt of the fr/t- 


rate abilities as a deſigner, has diſplayed his uſual ige 


and judgement in delineating the characters and ſcene ; 


and a compariſon will prove how far Mr. Storer has 
done juſtice to the drawing. In this, as in all other 
works, which I may hereafter publiſh, impartiality and 
candour fall 8 characterize my, writings ; and | 


an anxious and entf aftic ambition to diſplay elegant | 


and truly-appropriate embelliſhments will make me criti- 
cally particular with my  defegner and engraver ; by 
which means I <vill deſerve; and I hope all acquire, 


the approbation of the connoiſſeur and the critic. 
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IN iavefligaing the adventures of Pizarro, 1 


have conſulted moſt authors who have written upon 


the American conqueſt and hiſtory. If, in any p 


inſtance, I have mis- ſtated a fact or inſerted an erro- 


. heous circumſtance, I ſhould feel a ſorrowful com- 


paunction; but, from the conviction of not having 
erred. wilfully, and as moſt of my authorities are 
derived from the learned and indefatigable Dr. Ro- 


bertſon, I tranſcribe them with a pleaſing confi- 


© dence. This hero's dramatic notoriety induced me 
to undertake the preſent work, which I flatter my- 


WY may prove doubly. uſeful; tending to direct | 


every reflecting mind to hiſtoric inquiry, and to 
furniſh an extenſive acquaintance with the preſent 


popular ſubject. The examples of humanity, phi- f 
lanthropy, loyalty, and virtue, in the characters of : 
Las-Caſas, Alonzo, and Rolla, muſt excite our 


admiration; and, as people are frequently induced 


to practiſe what they admire, the promulgation of | 


ſuch precepts cannot 85 the morals or e 
: the heart of any: man. e RON 
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| Ti Er 3 who have moſt particularly. diſtin- = 
| guiſhed themſelves in the diſcovery and hiſtory of Ame- _ 
rica, are Columbus, Cortez, and Pizarro. | 
Columbus, who was a native of Genoa, A man. wel 
= um enterpriſing genius, and poſſeſſed talents eminently 
ſuperior to the generality of mankind in that barba- 


rous age, formed a defign of ſailing weſtward, to the 


5 Indies. This ſcheme he communicated to his country 2 85 
men, whoſe. Ignorance of the true figure of the earth 


cauſed them to reject it as chimerical and abſurd. Dif- 


appointed in his expectations of obtaining aſſiſtance | 
"5M vy Countryaneny, he retired from Genoa and went 
- 10 * 
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2  _ VOYAGES OF COLUMBUS. - 


to France ; where, laying his plan before the court, his 
reception was ſtill more mortifying; for, according to 
the practice of the French people at that period, his 
ſcheme was laughed at, and he ridiculed. Henry the 
Seventh of England was the next perſon. to whom he 
applied; but the cautious politics of that prince was 
totally inimical to the furtherance of ſuch an uncertain 
deſign. The Portugueſe about this time having made 
ſeveral voyages of diſcoveries to the coaſts of Africa, 
he was induced to make application to the court of 
| Liſbon, but with no better ſucceſs ; for, he was ein | 
diſappointed. DEED | 7 | 

Spain now was his only reſource : and there, after _ 
EIGHT YEARS? attendance, he | ſucceeded, _ chiefly 
through the intereſt of Queen Iſabella. Columbus ſet 
fail anno 1492, with only three ſhips, upon the moſt 
adventurous attempt ever undertaken by man, and in 
the fate of which the inhabitants of two worlds were 


ſo materially intereſted. — As might reaſonably be ſup- 5 5 


poſed, he had many difficulties to encounter; particularly 
the variation of the needle, the diſcontent and mutiny 
of his failors, ſtrange ſeas, &c. But the firmneſs and 
courage of the commander ſurmounted- all obſtacles. 
After a voyage of thirty-three days he landed on one 
of the Bahama iſlands, but, to his ſorrow, diſcovered, | 


from the poverty of the iſlanders, that the Indies he was 


in queſt of was ftill at a diſtance. Steering ſouthward, 
be found the iſland of Hiſpaniola, which bore a more 
_ pleaſing appearance. Here he left part of his crew, 
and returned to Spain to obtain neceſſary reinforcements. 
The court of Spain, pleaſed with the proſpect, and 
eager to encourage an undertaking which now ſeemed 
5 : . + BO 
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whom were ſeveral of high rank and fortune, — With 
this fleet Columbus returned to Hiſpaniola, eſtabliſhed a 


7 colony, and erected forts on the moſt favourable ſitua- 


4 tions for ſecuring the dependance of the natives. Soon 
—2- -. afterwards he embarked to purſue his. diſcoveries; and, 
in failing along the ſhore of Cuba, was entangled in a 
multitude of iſlands, of which he reckoned. one hundred 
and fixty in one day. Theſe iſlands, which were well 
inhabited and abounded in all the necellaries of life, he 

f 5785 called Jardin de la Reine, or the Queen” s Garden, in 
: 4 : 8 gratitude to his royal benefactreſs, who was always 


uppermoſt in his memory. In the ſame voyage Jamaica. 


was diſcovered. — By the firſt ſucceſs of this great man, 

| the public diffidence was turned into admiration; but, 
„ by a continuance of the ſame ſucceſs, admiration degene- 
& J F rated into envy. His enemies in Spain ſet every engine 

= © at work to accompliſh his ruin, An officer was ſent to 
act as a ſpy and informer; whoſe preſence. plainly indi- 


"cated to Columbus the neceſſity of returning to Europe 


to obviate the objections or calumny of his enemies. 


With conſiderable difficulty he obtained permiſſion to 


ſet out on a third expedition, which proved more famoug 
ſtthan either of the former. After encountering many difi- 
culties, they paſſed the iſland of Trinadad and two 


pearance, which was, the tumult of the waves, occa- 
ſioned by a conflict between the tide of the ſea, and the 
| raped Current of the immenſe river Oronoko. In this 

F | . „„ „„ voyage 


© ſeventeen ſail, with all neceſſaries for conqueſt or diſ- 
covery, and one thouſand five hundred men, among 


others, which lie near the mouth of the river Oronoko. | 
And here the admiral was ſurpriſed with a ſingular ap- 


. 


i, 
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VOYAGES or COLUMBUS: 


voyage he was convinced of having diſcovered the con- 
tinent, and therefore yielded to the entreaty of his crew, 
and returned to Hiſpaniola. In the courſe of this diſco- 


very, Columbus landed at ſeveral places; where, in a 
friendly manner, he traded with the inhabitants, and 


found gold and pearl in tolerable plenty. — About this 
period, the ſpirit of diſcovery ſpread itſelf widely, and 
many adventurers all over Europe wiſhed to acquire the - 


reputation” of Columbus without poſſeſſing his abilities. 
The Portugueſe diſcovered Brazil, which makes at pre- 


fent the moſt valuable part of their poſſeſſions. CaBorT, 


a native of Briſtol, diſcovered the north-eaſt coaſts, 


which now compoſe the United States in North Ame 


rica. Amerigo Veſpucci, a merchant of Florence, 
failed to the ſouthern continent of America; and, being 


a man of addreſs and conſiderable cunning, had the ho- 
nour of giving his name to half the globe. The being 
_ deprived of this honour was one of the ſmalleſt mortifi- 
cations to which Columbus was obliged to ſubmit ; for, 
ſuch were the clamours of his enemies and the ingrati- 


tude of the court of Spain, that, after diſcovering the 
continent, and making ſettlements in the iſlands of Ame- 


rica, he was treated like a traitor, and carried oyer to 


Europe in chains. He enjoyed, however, the glory of 


zendering the one half of the world known to the other; 
'a glory ſo much the more precious as it was untainted 
by the cruelty and plunder, which disfigured the exploits 
of thoſe who purſued him in diſcoyery. He fully vindi- 


cated himſelf at court, was reſtored to favour, and un- 
dertook another voyage, in which he ſuffered great fa- 
tigues and diftreſſes. He returned to Spain, and died . 


1 in 1 806, and in TT e 59th FS of his age. 
The 
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The ſucceeding governors of Cuba and Hiſpaniola 
endeavoured to purchaſe the ſame advantages, by the 
blood of the natives, which Columbus had obtained by 
his good ſenſe and humanity. Theſe iſlands contained 
mines of gold. The Indians only knew where they 
were ſituated; and the extreme avarice of the Spaniards, 
too furious to work by the gentle means of perſuaſion, 
hurried them to acts of the moſt ſhocking violence and 
cruelty againſt thoſe unhappy people, who they believed | 
concealed from them a part of their treaſures. The 
| ſlaughter once begun, they ſet no bounds to their . 
In a few years they depopulated Hiſpaniola, which con- 
tained three millions of inhabitants; and Cuba, that 
had about fix hundred thouſand. Bartholomew de Las- 


Caſas, a witneſs of thoſe barbarous maſſacres, ſays, 15 


that the Spaniards went out with their dogs to hunt after 
men. The unhappy ſavages, almoſt naked and un- 
re were purſued, like deer, into the thick receſſes 
of the foreſts; devoured by dogs, killed by e or 
ſurpriſed and burnt in their gs | 
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7 he voyage * ROS — Arrival at the caaf of. . N 

- error excited 5 the Spaniſh guns. — | — Montezums' s 
le Jubjefion to Cortez. — Pretext for commencing 

| hoſtilities. — — Montezuma made ee wy 1 e — 
Cortes eftabl; 1 7 55 in Mexico. ; ; 9 7 


38 
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8 CORTEZ, 1 difoatched. Saks 5 
Cuba with ſix hundred and ſeventeen men, eighteen. 
horſes, and a ſmall number of field-pieces, propoſed, , 
1 with this inconſiderable force, to ſubdue the moſt power⸗- 
— 1 ful ſtate on the continent of America. This was the 
ö 
| 


— 24 PO Arr II: Ange HER: * 
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empire of Mexico; rich, powerful, and inhabited by 
. | millions of Indians, paſſionately fond of war, and then 
e headed by Montezuma, whoſe fame in arms ſtruck ter- 
1 tor in the neighbouring nations. — Never hiſtory, to be 
| | true, was more improbable and romantic than that of 
this war. The empire of Mexico had exiſted for ages. 
Its inhabitants were not a rude and barbarous, hut a po- 
liſhed and intelligent, people. Mexico, the capital of the 
empire, ſituated in the middle of a ſpacious lake, was the 
Wt nobleſt monument of American induſtry. It communica- 
| ted to the continent by- immenſe cauſeways, which were 
carried through the lake. The city was admired for 
EB 1 buildings, all of ſtone, its ſquares, and market- places; | 
„ the ſhops which glittered with gold and ſilver, and the 
1 ſumptuous palaces of Montezuma, ſome erected on co- 
lumns of jaſper, agd containing whatever was moſt rare, 
„ 5 . curious,” 
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curious, and uſeful. Cortez, in his march along the > 
coaft of Mexico, experienced but little oppoſition. The 
natives were terrified at the appearance of the warlike 
animals, on which the Spaniſh officers were mounted. 
Ihe artificial thunder which iſſued from their hands, and 
the wooden caſtles which had wafted them over the 
- ocean, ſtruck a panic, from which they did not reco- | 
ver till their ruin was unavoidable. - Wherever the Spa- : 
niards marched, they ſpared neither age nor ſex, nothing 
ſacred or profane. At laſt, the inhabitants of Tlaſcala, 
and ſome other ſtates on the coaſts, deſpairing of being 
able to oppoſe them, entered into an alliance, and joined * 
. armies with thoſe terrible, and, as they believed, invin- „„ 
' + ; Cible, conquerors. Cortez, thus reinforced, marched on | 
to Mexico, and in his progreſs diſcovered a volcano of 
- ſulphur and faltpetre, whence he could provide himſelf 
With powder. Montezuma heard of his progreſs with- 
| +>. "out daring to oppoſe it. This ſovereign is reported, by = 
Si | the boaſting Spaniards, to have commanded 30 vaſlal, 185 
̃ each of whom could appear at the head of 100, 0 2 
2 combatants, armed with bows and arrows, and yet he 
dared not reſiſt a handful of Spaniards, aided by a few 
Americans, whoſe allegiance would be Pear an iy the 
/ fjlirſt reverſe of fortune. | 
By ſending a rich preſent- of gold, which os wheat . 
his Spaniſh avarice, Montezuma haſtened the approach 
of the enemy. No oppoſition is made to their entry 5 | 
into the capital. A palace is ſet apart for Cortez and Ee 
his companions, | who. are already treated as maſters of 1 
the new world. Montezuma loaded him with kindneſs 0 
and wich gold in greater quantities than he demanded, 5 
and his palace was ſurrounded with artilery, the moſt 
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frightful of all engines to _ Americans. At l, 2 | 
circumſtance fell out which afforded Cortez a pretext 


for beginning hoſtilities. In order to ſecure a commu- 
nication by ſea, to receive the neceſſary reinforcements, 
he had erected a fort, and left a ſmall garriſon behind 


him at Vera-Cruz, which has ſince become an empo- 


rium of commerce between Europe and America. He 


underſtood, that the Americans in the neighbourhood 
had attacked this garriſon in his: -abſence, that a Spaniard 


: was killed: in the 8 and that Montezuma himſelf a 


was privy to this violence. Upon receiving this intelli- 


- gence, Cortez went in perſon to the emperor, attended 


by a few of his moſt experienced officers. Montezuma 


| pleaded innocence, in which Cortez ſeemed extreme» 
ly ready to believe him; though at the ſame time he 


alleged, that the Spaniards in general would never be 


perſuaded of it, unleſs he returned along with them to 

their refidence, which would remove all jealouſy be- 
tween the two nations. The ſucceſs of this interview ; 
ſhewed the ſuperiority of the European addreſs. Cor- 
tez had now got into his hands an engine, by which 


every thing might be accompliſhed. The Americans 
had the higheſt reſpect, or rather ſuperſtitious veneration, 


for their emperor. Cortez, therefore, by keeping him 


in his power, allowed him to enjoy every mark of ro- 


yalty but his freedom; and at the ſame time, from a 
thorough knowledge of his character, being able to 
Hatter all his taſtes and paſſions, maintained the eaſy 


ſovereignty of Mexico by governing its prince. Did 


the Mexicans, grown familiar with the Spaniards, begin 


to abate of their reſpect, Montezuma was the firſt to 
teach them more politeneſs. Was there a tumult, exci- 
e FI e 


ted through the cruelty or avarice of the Spaniards, * 
Montezuma aſcended: the battlements of his priſon, and 
harangued his Mexicans: into order and ſubmiſſion. | 
This farce « continued a long time; but, on one of theſe . 

\ occaſions, when Montezuma was ſhamefully diſgracing 
his charaQter by juſtifying the enemies of his country, | 

a ſtone from an unknown hand ſtruck him on the tem- „ 
ple, which in a few days occaſioned his death. The | | 1 
Mexicans, delivered from their paſſive emperor, elected . 
the famous Guatimozin, who from the beginning diſco- 7 
vered an implacable animoſity againſt the Spaniſh nam. 

Under his conduct, the unhappy Mexicans ruſhed _ 88 

gainſt thoſe very men, whom a little before they bad . 

offered to worſhip. The Spaniards, however, by the: | | 

| Bm n. management of Cortez, were too firmly ene * 

| bliſhed to be expelled from Mexico; and, although the . 

Mexicans made no {mall efforts for independence; Ru 1 7 
all their courage and perſeverance gave way to what 

ö they called the Spaniſh. thunder, Guatimozin and the 

| empreſs were taken priſoners. This was the prince, 

Co who, while he lay ſtretched on burning coals, by order = 

= of one of the receivers of the king of Spain's exche- 

quer, who inflicted the torture to make him diſcover inte | 

what part of the lake he had thrown his riches, lacd-te 5 

the high- prieſt, who was ſuffering the ſame puniſhment, |, 

and loudly expreſſed the ſenſe of the pains he endured, _ 

Do pon take me to lie on a bed of roſes?” The highs -© +» 

7 was ſhamed into ſilence, and died in an act of 1 

obedience to his ſovereign; and Cortez, by getting a 

ſecond emperor into his hands, made a e obnquelk 

15 N . . 7 5 2 
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Stetch of the lives of Pizarro, Almagro, and Luque. = 
| Pizarro fails in the year 1524, — Lands at the land 
J Gallo. — Sent for back by the gener ner. — Thirteen 


7 77 uſe. to return. — Remains foe months at Gorgona in 
great Difreſs. — Sails ta | Peru. = Returns L Pe- 


nama. : 


159 be 
Wurr Corte and his 8 were employed i in 
reducing Mexico, they heard of another great empire, 
ſituated towards the equinoctial line and the tropic of 
Capricorn, which was ſaid to abound in gold and ſilver 
and precious ſtones, and to be governed by a prince 
more magnificent than Montezuma. This was the em- 7 
pire of Peru. — Whether it happened that the Spaniſi = a \ 
government had not received certain intelligence con- | 
cerning Peru; or that, being engaged in a multiplicity 
of concerns, they did not chooſe to adventure on new 
enterpriſes ; certain it is, that this extenſive country, 
more important than Mexico itſelf, was reduced by the = 
| endeavours and at the expenſe of three private perſons, : 
The names of theſe. were Franciſco Pizarro, Diego de 
Almagro, and Hernando Does, print, but a man of 
great fortune. | | 
Pizarro was the natural fo of a 3 of. an 955 
nourable family by a very low woman; and, according 
to the cruel fate which often attends the offspring of un⸗ 
lawful love, had been ſo e in his font: | 
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2908 the author of his birth; chat he then to have deſtined 
him never to riſe above the condition of his mother. | - 
| In conſequence of this ungenerous idea, he ſet him, 
when bordering on manhood, to the very low occupa- 
tion of keeping hogs. But the aſpiring mind of young | 
Pizarro, diſdaining that ignoble occupation, he enliſted e ; 
as a ſoldier; and, after ſerving ſeveral years in Italy, | 
embarked for America. There Pizarro early diſtin= -_ _ 
guiſhed himſelf. With a temper of mind no lefs daring | 
than the conſtitution of his body was robuſt, he was 
. foremoſt in every danger, patient under the greateſt 
hardſhips, and uriſubdued by any fatigue. Though ſo. 
illiterate he could not read, he was ſoon conſidered as a 
man formed to command. Every operation committed 
to his conduct proved ſucceſsful. By engaging early in 
active life, without any reſource but his own talents and 
induſtry, he emerged from obſcurity, acquired ſuch a 
E | thorough knowledge of affairs and of men, that he was 
jtted ro aſſume a ſuperior part in deen the former 
and in governing the latter. FEE "T7 
Almagro had as little to boaſt of his deſcent as Pere 3 
The one was a baſtard, the other a foundling. Bred, . . 


like his companion, in the camp, he equalled him ne 
only i in enduring the hardſhips inſeparable from military | e 


ſervice in the new. world, but alſo in the greater quali- 
ties of intrepid valour, indefatigable activity, and inſur- 8 
mountable perſeverance. In Almagro, theſe virtues were 
accompanied with the openneſs, generolity, and/candour, 
natural to men whoſe profeſſion is arms; in Pizarro, they 
were united with the addreſs, the craft, and diffimula- 
: voy of a OY e WA the art ene : 3 
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his own . and wit DIY to penetrate into 
thoſe of other men. 


Hernando de Luque was an eccleſiaſtic wh: ate 


both as a 
ſaid had 
thoughts of riſing to greater eminence. - 


rieſt and ſchoolmaſter at Panama, and it is 


Such were the men deſtined to overturn one of he 
. moſt extenſive empires on the face of the earth. Their 
confederacy for this purpoſe was authoriſed by Pedrarias, - 
the governor of Panama. Each engaged to employ his 


whole fortune in the adventure. It was agreed that 
Pizarro ſhould undertake the firſt voyage. Almagro 
was to conduct ſupplies, proviſions, &c. to Pizarro; 


and Luque was to remain at Panama to ſuperintend 


whatever was going on for the general intereſt, - This 


confederacy, formed by ambition and avarice, was 
confirmed by a ſolemn oath, e eee to en reli- | 


MX 


gious tenets. N 
In 1524, Pizarro ſet fail Hei Panama, in a Gail 


veſſel of ſmall burthen and 112. men at an improper 
ſeaſon of the year; and, after beating about for ſeventy 
days, had advanced no farther than a ſkilful navigator 


would now make in three days. Almagro, who had ſet 


out in queſt of him with a reinforcement of ſeventy 


men, ſuffered diſtreſſes equal to Pizarro; and in parti. 
cular had loſt an eye in a combat with the Indians. 
They now met at Chuchama, forgot the hardſhips they 


. had undergone, indulged in hope, and determined by no 
means to abandon their ſcheme. They perſevered, 
lailed to the ſouth-eaſt, and, after twenty days ſail. 
at length diſcovered the golden coaſt of Peru. They | 
Io into. the 85 of St. Matthew, on the coaſt of 
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Quito, and landed at Jacamez, to the ſouth of the river 
Emeraulds. They beheld a country more campaign and 
fertile than any they had yet diſcovered in the Southern 
Ocean; the natives clad in garments of woollen or cot- 
ton ſtuff, and adorned with ſeveral trinkets of __ _ 
| Rer. 5 bs 4 
| | Pizarro and Almagro, e of their own weak: 
— 4 : a feared to attack the natives, and therefore retired- 
_ = to the ſmall iſland of Gallo, where Pizarro remained, 
whilſt his aſſociate returned to Panama for reinforce- 
ments. Some of the: adventurers having ſent diſtreſfing 
. +. - accounts to Panama of the hardſhips and difficulties they 
| had experienced, Almagro met with an unfavourable 
" reception from the governor; who, inſtead of aiding. 
= any farther expedition,. ſent a veſſel to bring home 
Pizarro and his companions. Almagro and Luque con- 
trived to convey private letters, adviſing Pizarro not to 
return, who needed no incentives to perſiſt in his favou- 
rite ſcheme. He refuſed to obey the governor's orders, 
and exhorted his men not to abandon him. But the 
incredible calamities to which they had been expoſed 
were ſtill ſo freſh i in their memories, that, when Pizarro 
drew a line upon the ſand, deſiring ſuch as wiſhed to 


* 


2 


return home to paſs over, only thirteen of theſe, | | 
ring veterans had 1 We to remain in his 5 
ſervice. 3 ant 05 E i 


| With this mall 8 Plats rotaningd for 6 5 
» months in the iſland of Gorgona, being the moſt 5 
unhealthy climate in that region of America; at the 5 q 
expiration of which, and juſt as they were going, 
in through deſp pair, to commit themſelves to the mercileess 
Sera, in an DEG, float, a veſſel arrived from e 
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Panama. Their hopes revived; and, with a mph 
tranſition, not unnatural among men tete to ſud- 


den viciſſitudes of fortune, high confidence ſucceeded to 
extreme dejection. Pizarro prevailed on his own fol- 


lowers, and thoſe of the veſſel, to unite with him in 
purſuing his original ſcheme. They ſtood towards the 
ſouth-eaſt; and, to their inexpreflible j Joy, on the 20th 
day after their departure from Gorgona, diſcovered the 


coaſt of Peru, and landed at 7umbez; a place of ſome_ 


note, about three degrees ſouth of the line, diſtinguiſhed 


— 


for its ſtately temple, and a palace of the incas, or ſo- 


vereigns of the country. There the Spaniards feaſted | 


their eyes with the firſt view of the opulence and ſplen- 


dor of the Peruvian empire. They beheld a country 
fully peopled, and cultivated with an appearance of re- 
gular induſtry; the natives decently clothed, and poſ- 


ſeſſed of ingenuity ſo far ſurpaſſing the other inhabitants 


of the new world as to have the uſe of tame domeſtic 
animals. But what particularly attracted the notice of 
our adventurers was the profuſion of gold and liver, | 

which every where appeared. | | 
Having explored the country, as fag as was requifte 


to aſcertain the importance of the diſcovery, and con- 


ſoious his force was incompetent to commence hoſtilities, 


he procured from the inhabitants ſome of their lamas, 
or tame cattle, ſome veſſels of gold and ſilver, and two. 


young men, whom he propoſed to inſtruct in the Caſti- 


lian language, to ſerve as interpreters in his intended 


expedition. With theſe he returned to Panama, at the 
cloſe of the third year from his departure. No adyen- 
- turer encountered dangers or ſuffered hardſhips equal to 
| . he hea Wa, this Jong period. The . 


P 


c 
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tience with which he endured the latter, as the We 
with which he ſurmounted the former, exceed whatever 


is recorded in the hiſtory of the new world, where ſo. 


many romantic di pays 2 mow virtues occur. 
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. 3 * to Charts the E. 55 . 175 1 | 
"2 1 VV“!p  eeuerner of Peru, — Sails with his three brothers. = 
3 Lands at St. Matthew. — Account of Peru. — 
| 1 Capac and Mama Ocollo, the ff e 


of the Peruvian government. | 
; 
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| 5 E 8 of Pen eng to countenjincs 
N or aſſiſt Pizarro and his aſſociates in another voyage, 
ix | he repaired to the court of Spain to ſolicit the _— | | 
x of the emperor Charles the Fifth. || _. _ „ 
In this buſineſs our hero proved himſelf equally c: capt . 
ble of tranſacting political negociations as well as ha- 
_ zardous enterpriſes. He appeared before the emperor 
118 with the unembarraſſed dignity of a man conſcious of | 
1 : | 125 . what his ſervices merited; and he conducted his nego- „ 
| 1 5 : - _- clations with an inſinuating dexterity of addreſs, which > 
= -. | could not have been expected either from his education' 
1 or former habits of life. His feeling deſcription of his 
| own ſufferings, and his pompous account of the country 
5 | he had diſcovered; confirmed by the ſpecimens, of its 
I | | productions which he exhibited, made ſuch an impreſ- 7 
Gon both on Charles and his miniſters, that they not 
only approved of his intended expedition, but ſeemed to 
be intereſted in the ſucceſs of its leader. Preſuming on 
thoſe dipoſitions i in his fayour, he paid little attention ta 
a „ : =.» the-intereſt of his aſſociates. For Luque, he obtained - | 
V the Aan h to which he N For 
g . ; Almagra N 
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- | 1 Almagro, he claimed only the command of the fortreſs 
.. ___ - which: ſhould be eredted at Tumbes. To himſelf he 
ſecured Whatever his boundleſs. ambition could deſire: 
He was appointed governor, captain-general, and ade- 
Tantado,: of the country which he had diſcovered and 
| hoped to conquer; with ſupreme authority, civil as 
: well as military; with full right to all the privileges „VVV 
emoluments uſually granted to adventurers in the new 
; world; his juriſdiction was declared to extend two hun- 
dred leagues, along the coaſt to the ſouth of the river 
St. Jago; to be independant of the governor of Panama, | 
and had the power to nominate all the officers who — __ 
were to ſerve under him.” In return for theſe. conce. 
= Bons, which coſt the court. of Spain nothing, as the 
on 7 e of them depended. upon the fucceſs of Pi- 
| Zarro's Own efforts; he engaged to raiſe 250 men, and to 
provide the ſhips, arms, and-warlike ſtores; requiſite to- 
wards ſubjecting to the crown of Caſtile the country of ; 
- 285 Which the government was allotted to him. This in- 
Sh "Hi conſiderable force he was unable to collect; and there 
fore was obliged to ſteal privately out ef the port 
of Seville, to elude the ſcrutiny of the SNOW, 50h 
were charged to ſee the fulfilment of the contract. | 
HIS; landed at Nombre de Dios; and marched 9 5 | 
| 4 iſthmus to- Panama, accompanied by his three bro- 8 
7 thers Ferdinand, Juan, and Gonzalo, who were all in | 
the prime of life, and of ſuch- abilities and dourage as = 8 
fitted them to take a diſtinguiſhed part in his ſubſequent 75 
tranſactions. Almagro, incenſed at the duplicity of 
| - Pizarro, refuſed to act any longer in concert with him; 
bdut Pizarro had more wiſdom and addreſs than to ſuffer 
. e fo TRA: to all his Ms to become edn ae : 
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= dle. By e nde y to Rh es the office of. vo: 
_ adelantado, and promiſing to cbneur in ſoliciting that 


title, with an independent government, for Almagro, he 


_ gradually mitigated the rage of an open-hearted ſoldier, 
which had been violent, but was not implacable. A re- 


conciliation was effected, and the confederacy renewed 


on its original terms, that the enterpriſe ſhould be car- 5 
. ried on at the common expenſe of the aſſociates, and 

the profits accruing from it ſhould be equally divided 

among them. With much difficulty they fitted out three 


ſmall veſſels, with 180 ſoldiers, 36 of whom were 


| horſemen. With this contemptible force he ſailed, Fe- 


bruary, 1531, to invade. a great and powerful empire. 
This voyage they completed in 13 days, and landed 


their ſmall force in the Bay of St. Matthew. After 
encountering many difficulties from the climate, barren 


ſands, paſſing rivers, &c. they attacked a principal 


8 ſettlement i in the province of Coaque, where they ſeized 
many veſſels and ornaments of gold and ſilver, to the 
amount of thirty thouſand peſos, at that time nearly the 
value of ſo many pounds ſterling; with other booty of 
ſuch value, as LS the molt deſponding- with 185 


; guine hopes. 


Pizarro himſelf was 'fo eh delighted with this rich 


ſpoil, that he inſtantly diſpatched one of his ſhips to 
= Panama with a large remittance to Almagro; and ano- . 
ther to Nicaragua, with a conſiderable ſum to ſome 2 
perſons of influence in that province, in hopes of allu-. 


ring adventurers by this early diſplay of the wealth 


which be had acquired. He continued his march along 9 
che coaſt, attacking and conquering the natives ; and 
5 . 5 with ay eee until he attacked the 
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7 | iſland of Puna, - an the Bay of 3 As chat was | | 
5 FE | better peopled than the country through which he. paſſed, = 
and its inhabitants fiercer and leſs civilized than thoſe of 
| 1 5 the continent, they defended themſelves with ſuch obſti⸗ | 
' nate valour,, that Pizarro ſpent fix months in reducing 
them to ſubjection. While he was thus employed, two : ; 
- different detachments arrived from Nicaragua; which, 
AW though neither exceeded 30 men, he conſidered as a rein- 
HK  *forcement of great conſequence. With this increaſe of 
| . | ſtrength he advanced towards the centre of the Peruvian 
| empire ; in\which march he received gradual informa» ' 
tion concerning its extent and policy, as well as the fi» 
tuation of its affairs at that juncture; withont ſome 
knowledge of wh ich, he could not have conducted his 
operations with propriety ; and, without a ſuitable atten» 
tion to them, it is impoſſible to account for the progreſs _ 
Which the Spaniards had already made, or to _—_ 925 Je 
| _ cauſes of their ſubſequent ſucceſs. . ; 
| . When the Spaniards firſt invaded Peru; FO Jabs. e 
1 of its ſovercigns extended in length, from north to 
. ſouth, above 1500 miles along the Pacifie Ocean. Its - e 
„ breadth was leſs conſiderable, being bounded by the 8 
| ridge of the Andes, ſtretching from its one extremity to. 
= | the other. Peru, like the reſt of the nety world, was 
| 1 originally poſſeſſed by ſmall independent. tribes, differing - 
from each other in manners and in their forms of rude 
” policy. All, however, were ſo little civilized, - that, 
F the traditions, concerning the mode of life followed : 
among their deſcendants, deſerve credit, they muſt be 
___ claſſed among the maſt unimproved ſavages of America. | 
1 After they had long continued in this wretchedly-barba- 1 „ 
1 ons e my 47 wo that there appears on the banks, N 
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of the Lake Titiaca, a man and woman of majeſtic a 
and clothed in decent garments. ; They declared them- 
ſelves to be children of the ſun, ſent by their beneficent 
parent, who beheld with pity the miſeries of the human 


race, to inſtruct and to reclaim them. Af their perſua- 


fron, enforced by reverence for the divinity in whoſe _ 


name they were ſuppoſed to ſpeak, ſeveral. of the dif. 


perſed ſavages united together, and received their com- 


mands as heavenly injunctions, followed them to -Guſco, 
_ where they ſettled and began to' lay the foundation of a 
city. Manco Capac and Mama Ocollo, (for, ſuch were 


the names of thoſe extraordinary perſonages,) e, 


chus collected ſome wandering tribes, formed that ſocial 


union, which, by multiplying the deſires. and uniting 


te efforts of the human ſpecies, | excites induſtry. and 
leads to improvement. Manco Capac inſtructed dis - : 


men in agriculture and other uſeful arts; Mama Ocollo 


taught the women to ſpin and to weave. By. the labour 


of the one ſex, ſubſiſtance became leſs precarious; by 
that of the other, life was rendered more comfortable. 


Manco Capac, having eſtabliſhed civilization and induf- 


try, now turned his attention to civil polity. By his in- 


ſtitutions, the various relations i in private life were eſta- 2 


bliſhed,: and the duties reſulting from them preſcribed 
with much regularity and juſtice. Thus, according to 
Indian tradition, was. founded the ines bf MEI Inga, 


5 or lords, of einn 15 


The Peruvians were wyght Fe Mates to N he 
Creator of. heaven and earth, whom they denominated - 
Paca Camac. or the Intelligence which animates the 


World. - "They ſeldom built temples. to him, but wor- 


eee him in their Bente | cs Ou» however, 
. „ 1 
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Hrs to the unknown God, th i S . 
erected in a valley, thence named oy e of, | Paca | | 
Camac. | ; „5 
That the Ne Niers in ths 3 a ths . 
foul appears from the practice of the 1 incas, who con- 
ſtantly inculcated to the people, that,' on leaving this 
world, they would enter into a ſtate of happineſs, Mo 
vided for them by their god and father; the ſun. S | 
They were acquainted with faint outlines. of FR 1 
my. They divided the year by the ſeaſons, diſcovered  *. - - 
the annual revolution of the ſun, and were aſtoniſhed at 
the eclipſes. When the ſun hid his face, "they concluded- 
it was on account of their ſins; and portended war, fas ; ES 
mine, and other calamities: when the moon was totally ©» 
- obſcured, they apprehended: ſhe. was fick or dying; they |, © ED | 
ſounded: their trumpets, and endeavoured, by every kind | 
of noiſe, to rouſe the lunar planet from her ſuppoſed le- 
 thargy; J calling upon Mama ee g or wee en i 
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5 Cioit war in "pai; between Heal ba and 7 Huiſear. Sutin 2 
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Pizarro. arrives. at Caxamalca. —  Htaliba and 
Huaſcar | both claim his aff ance. — Traachery. of 
Pizarro, and fanatic frenzy of Valverde. — Aualiba | 
taken 1 85 ich, Dep 5 7 — nip, neo uy N 
to death. 2 . 3 Ea. | Po | 
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i \ V HEN the Spaniards firſt viſited this country, they 


found it agitated by a civil war. | Huana Capac, the 


twelfth monarch from the founder of the ſtate, was 


| ſeated on the throne, who is repreſented as a prince no 


leis conſpicuous for his abilities in war than his pacific 


virtues.” By him, the kingdom of Quito was ſubdued, 


| which almoſt doubled the extent of the dominions and 
power of the Peruvian empire. Notwithſtanding the 
ancient fundamental law of not polluting the blood of 


the inca with any foreign alliance, Huana married the 
daughter of the conquered monarch, by whom he had 8 


ſon named Atahualpa, commonly written Ataliba, to 


whom, at his death, in 1 529, he left the kingdom of 


1 e beſtowing the reſt of his dominions upon Huaſ- 


his eldeſt ſon, by a. mother of the royal race. 


8 Thi produced a civil war, in which Ataliba proved - 
1 5 victorious, and aſterwards attempted: to. ſecure himſelf _ 
on the throne by putting to death all the deſcendants ww 
5 e 85 1 the RE 85 55 fun, whom, he 5 
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name, he might more eaſily eſtabliſh his Own 5 


| 7 and cover the illegality of his birth. 


This conteſt had ſo much engaged the attention. 5 5 


. Peruvians, that they never once attempted to check 
the progreſs of the Spaniards. It was ſome time, how- 
ever, before Pizarro was informed of this conteſt ſo 
much in his favour. The firſt intelligence which he 
received of it was a meſſage from Huaſcar, aſking %% 
aſſiſtance againſt Ataliba, whom he repreſented as a 
rebel and an uſurper. Pizarro perceived the importance | 
of the intelligence, and therefore determined to puſh ; 


forward, while inteſtine diſcord put it out of the power 


of the Peruviaus to attack him with their whole force. 
Being obliged to divide his troops, in order to leave 2 
garriſon in St. Michael, which might ſerve for a place 
of retreat in caſe of a diſaſter, he began his march with 
only 62. horſemen and 102 foot-foldiers, 20 of whom 
were armed with croſs-bows, and only 3 with muſkets, 


He directed his courſe towards Caxamalca, a ſmall 


F town at the diſtance of twelve days march from St, Mi- 
chael, where Ataliba was encamped with a conſiderable 
body of troops. Before he had proceeded far, an officer 


diſpatched by the inca met him with a valuable preſent 
from that prince, accompanied with a proffer 6f his al- 
liance, and his afſurances of a friendly reception at 


Caxamalca. Pizarro, according to the uſual artifice f 

His countrymen in America, pretended to come as the 

N 18 a may 1 monarch ; and declared 05 
„ „ 


4 * 
* 4 7 
5 1 2 


could ſeize either by force or ſtratagem. However, : 
from a political motive, he ſpared the life of his rival 
| Huaſcar, who had the mis fortune to be taken priſoner 
in an engagement; that, by iſſuing out orders in his 
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added to the unavoidable diſtreſſes which they ſuffered | 
: proved. fatal to them. As they now approached near to 


| ſhip; ; and, as an evidence of his ſincerity, ſent them 
7 preſents of greater value than. the former. 3 


other a temple of. the ſun ; the whole ſurrounded with a. 
5 troops ſo advantageouſly, he ſent ſome- officers to Ata« 
an interview With the inca, that he might explain more 


- fully the intention of the Spaniards i in viſiting his coun- 
try. They were treated with- all the. reſpectful hoſpita 


. . of gold 220 ſilver in N che repaſt offered to 
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that he was. now RED with intention to offer. 
Ataliba his aid againſt thoſe GON who. 8 | 
5 his title to the throne. 

-  Pizarro's declaration of his a intentions fo far | 
removed. all the i inca's fears, that he determined to give 

him a friendly reception. In conſequence of this reſo- 

- lution, the Spaniards were allowed to march, in tran- 
quillity acroſs the ſandy deſert between St. Michael and 
St. Motupe; where the moſt feeble efforts of an enemy, * 


in paſting through that comfortleſs: region, muſt have 


Caxamalca, Ataliba renewed | his: profeſſions of - friends 


On entering Caxamalca, Pizarro took poſſeſion.c of a 
3 court, on one fide of which was houſe, Which 
the Spaniſh hiſtorians call a palace of the; incu, and on the 


ſtrong rampart, or wall of earth. Having poſted his 


liba, declaring his peaceable diſpoſition, and to deſire 


lity uſual among the Peruvians in the reception of their f 
moſt -cotdial friends, and Ataliba promiſed to viſit tlie 

© Spaniſh commander next day in. his quarters. Their — 
eyes were powerfully. attracted. by che vaſt profuſion . 
wealth which they: obſerved in the inca's camp. The 
rich ornaments worn by him and his attendants; the veſ- 
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them was reel up, the multitude of ently of every 
kind, formed of thoſe precious metals, opened proſpects 
far exceeding any idea of opulence that : an thay of 
the 16th century could form. 

On their return to Caxamalca, while their nid were 
yet warm with admiration and deſire of the wealth 
vrhich they had beheld, they gave ſuch a deſeription of 
it to their countrymen as confirmed Pizarro in a reſolu- 
tion which he had already taken. From his o obſer- 
vation of American manners during His, long ſervice i in 
che new world, as well as from the advantages which 
Cortez had derived from ſeizing Montezuma, he knew 
of what conſequence it was to have the inca in his 
power. For this purpoſe he formed a plan as daring as 


it was 'perfidious. Notwithſtanding the character he 


had aſſumed of an ambaſſador from a powerful mo- 
narch, who courted an alliance with the inca, and in 
violation of the repeated offers which he had made to 
him of his own friendſhip and affiſtance, he determined 
to avail himſelf of the unſuſpicious ſimplicity with 
which Ataliba relied on his profeſſions, and to ſeize his 
perſon during the interview to which he had invited him. 
He divided his cavalry into three ſmall ſquadrons under 

che command of his brothers Ferdinand, Soto, and Be- 


nalcazar: his infantry was formed into one body, ex, 


_ cept twenty of moſt tried courage, whom he kept 
near his own. perſon, to ſupport him in the dangerous 


ſervice which he reſerved for himſelf: the artillery,” con- 5 


ſiſting of two *field-pieces, and. the croſs-bow men, 
were placed oppoſite to the avenue by which Ataliba 
| was to e In» were commanded to keep within 125 
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Early in the worning the He Fr Sl camp was all in 
motion ; but, as Ataliba was ſolicitous to appear with 


the greateſt ſplendour and magnificence in his firſt inter- 


view with the ſtrangers, the preparations for this were 
ſo tedious, that the day was far advanced before he be- 
gan his march. At length the inca approached. Firſt 
of all appeared 400 men in an uniform dreſs, as har- 
bingers to clear the way before Bim: He himſelf, fitting 
on a throne. or couch, adorned with plumes of various 
colours, and almoſt covered with plates of gold and 
ſilver, enriched with precious ſtones, was carried onſthe 
ſhoulders of his principal attendants. Behind him came 
ſome chief officers of his court, carried. in the ſame 
manner. Several bands of ſingers and dancers accom- 
panied this cavalcade; and the whole plain was covered 
with troops, amounting to more than 30, coo men. 
As the inca, drew near the Spaniſh quarters, Father 
Vincent V. abverde, -chaplain to. the expedition, advanced 
With a crucifix in. one hand and a breviary in the other, 
and i in a long diſcourſe explained to him. the doctrine of 
the creation, the fall of Adam, the incarnation, the 


ſufferings, and refurrection, of Jeſus Chriſt, the appoint- 


ment of St. Peter as God's vicegerent on earth, the 
tranſmiſſion of his apoſtolical power by ſucceſſion to the 
popes, the donation: made to, the king of. Caſtile, * 
Pope Alexander, of all the regions in the new world. 
In conſequence of all this, he required Ataliba to em- 
brace the Chriſtian faith, to acknowledge the e. 
juriſdiction of "the -pope, - and to ſubmit to the king of 


3 as his lawful as ha Wong: if he com- 


plied” 
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Rod inſtantly with this requiſition, that Ja enen d 
monarch would protect his dominions, and permit him 
to continue in the exerciſe of his royal authority; but, 
if he ſhould impiouſly refuſe to obey this ſummons, he 
denounced war againſt him in his maſter's name, and 


threatened him with the 85 dreadful - IE: of his 


uu 


Vengeance. | 3 


This ſtrange 3 cafolding PEE my! T9 and 
alluding to unknown facts, of which no power of elo- 


quence could have conveyed at once a diſtinct idea to an 


American, was ſo lamely tranſlated by an unſkilful i in- 


terpreter, little acquainted with the idiom of the Spaniſh 


7 tongue, and jncapable of expreſſing himſelf with pro- 
priety in the language of the inca, that its general tenor 


was altogether incomprehenſible to Ataliba. Some 


pe ts in it, of more obvious meaning, filled him with 


aſtoniſhment and indignation: His reply, however, 


was temperate. He began with obſerving, that he was _ 


lord of the dominions over which he reigned by heredi- 


tary ſueceſſion; and added, that he could not conceive | 
how a foreign prieſt ſhould pretend to diſpoſe of territo- 
ris which did not belong to him: that if ſuch a prepoſ- 


terous grant had been made, he, who was the rightful 
poſſeſſor, refuſed to confirm it: that he had no inclina- 
tion to renounce the religious inſtitutions eſtabliſhed by 


his anceſtors; nor would he forſake the ſervice of the | 
ſun, the immortal divinity whom he and his people re- 


vered, in order to worſhip the God of the Spaniards, 


who was ſubject to death, That, with reſpe& to other 
matters contained in his diſcourſe, as he had never heard 


of them before, and did not now underſtand their mean- 
s he deſired to know where he had learned things ſe 
5 Oy, 


* 


- 


extraordinary. In this book,” . anſwered. Valverde, 
reaching out to him his breviary. The inca opened it 


eagerly; and, turning over the leaves, lifted it to his 
ear. This,“ ſays he, © is ſilent; it tells me nothing b 


and threw it with diſdain to the ground. The enraged 
monk, running towards his countrymen, cried out, To - 

arms, Chriſtans, to arms! the word of God is inſulted ! 
avenge t | 


profanation on thoſe impious dogs! 
Pizarr® who, during thys long conference, had with 


y difficulty reſtrained his ſoldiers, eager to ſeize. the rich 


ſpoils of which they had ſo near a view, immediately, 


gave the ſignal for aſſault. At once the, martial muſic 


ſtruck up, the cannon and muſkets began to fire, the 


Horſe ſallied out quickly to the charge, and the, infantry | 


ruſhed. on Sword i in hand. The Peruvians, aſtoniſhed at _ 


the ſuddenneſs of an attack which they did not expect, 


and diſmayed with the deſtruktive effect of the fire- arms 


and the irreſiſtible impreſſion of the cavalry, fled with 


univerſal conſternation on every ſide, without attempting 


to annoy the enemy or to defend themſelves. Pizarro, 
at the head of his choſen band, advanced directly towards 

the inca; and, though his nobles crowded; around Wm 

with officious zeal, and fell in numbers at his feet, while 


they vied one with another in ſacrificing. their own lives 


that they might cover the ſacred perſon of their ſove- 


reign, the Spaniards ſoon penetrated to the royal ſeat; 


and Pizarro, ſeizing the inca by the arm, dragged hum 
to the ground, and carried him as a priſoner to his quar- 
ters. The fate of the monarch increaſed the precipitate 
flight of his followe ers. The Spaniards purſued them 
towards every quarter ; ; and, with deliberate and unre- - 


lenting barbarity, con tinued to Waun the wretched fu - 
. N „ TH . 


Fg 


gitives, ws never once offered reſiſtance. The carnagg | >. 
did not ceaſe until the cloſe of the day. Above 400 N 4 
peruvians were killed. Not a ſingle Spaniard fell, nor 
was one wounded but Pizarro himſelf, whoſe hand wass f 
ſlightly hurt by one of his own ſoldiers, while Aruggling F 
_ eagerly to lay hold on the inca. | 
The plunder taken on this occaſion was e Is 
the Spaniards were ſtill unſatisfied; which being ob- 
- ſerved by the inca, he offered to fill with gold the aparr- | 
ment in which he was confined, which was 22 feet in 
length and 16 in breadth. This propoſal was eagerly" 
caught by Pizarro, and a line was drawn upon the walls 
to mark the ſtipulated Height, which Was as 1 as he 
could reach. | en 
Ataliba, charmed 80507 the N of Nee „% 
diately ſer about performing his part of the agreement, 3% 
and diſpatched meſſengers into all parts of the empire, nn | 
order to collect the immenſe quantity of gold which he 
had promiſed; and, though the unfortunate monarch was 
now in the hands of his enemies, ſuch was the veneration 
which his ſubjécts had for him, that his orders were 
obeyed with as great alacrity as though he had been alt 
full liberty; while he, in the mean time, flattering him- 1 
ſelf with the hopes of being ſoon releaſed, made no prepa- 882 
rations for expelling the invaders from his dqaminions. 
In a ſhort time Pizarro received intelligence that Al- 
magro was arrived at St. Michael with a reinforcement : 
equal to the force he had with him. This was a matter 
of great joy to the Spaniards, and no ſmall vexation to 
Ataliba, who now conſidered his kingdom as being to- 1 
tally over - run by theſe ſtrangers, whoſe force he neither 
kne w, nan the my WOE had of be: themſelves. 
R 
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* Fg | F. or 9 purpoſe he eat to put his 1 Huaf- 
car to death, leſt he ſhould join the ſtrangers againſt, 
3 . him. To this he was the rather inclined, as he had got 
1 | information that the captive prince had been making ap- 
1 | piications to them, and had offered a much larger ſum 

CN than what was ſtipulated for the inca's ranſom ; and in 

cConſequence of this determination the unforcunate e 

| loſt his life. | ; 
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e 40 deprive. Hraliba of I. l ife. 95 7 guorance 4 : 
Pizarro. — Aialiba s MO ex trial. — Condemned and | 


Aen. — Pizarrs Joon the city N Lima. 


— 


In: che mean time, < PIE aaily ad at Cond 
with vaſt quantities of treaſure; the ſight of which ſo 


much inflamed the Spaniards, that they inſiſted upon an | 
immediate diviſion ; and, this being complied with, there 


fell to the ſhare of each horſeman 8000 peſos, and half 
as much to each foot-ſoldier ; Pizarro and his officers: 
receiving ſhares proportionable to their dignity. A fifth 
part was reſerved. for the emperor, together with ſome 


; veſſels of curious workmanſhip as a preſent. In conſe-' 


quence of this great acquiſition of wealth, many of the 
Spaniards became clamorous for their diſcharge ; which 


Was readily granted by their general, as well knowing 
that the diſplay of their riches would not fail to allure ad- 
venturers, more e e leſs e to e | 


ſtandard. 


After this e of hail . was very e 
nate with Pizarro, in order to recover his liberty; 5 but 
the Spaniard, with unparalleled treachery and cruelty, . 
had now determined to put him to death. To this he 
was urged by Almagro's ſoldiers, who, though they had 


received an N {hare with the reſt, were ſtill unſatiſ- 


fied. The i inca's ranſom had not been completed; and 


i 


they were apprehenſive, that, whatever ſums might after- 


wards be e in, the Toons: of Pizarro would ap- 
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' propriate them to themſelves as part of that ranſom. 
They inſiſted with Pizarro, therefore, to put him to 
death, that all the adventurers might for the future be on "q 
an equal focting. Accounts were likewiſe , received. that 
troops were aſſembling in the remote provinces of the 
empire, which Pizarro ſuſpected to be done by the inca's 
orders. Theſe accounts were heightened by one Philip- 
pillo, an Iudian interpreter, who had conceived a paſſion 
for one of the unhappy inonarch's, wives; and for that 
reaſon wiſhed to have him put to death. Ataliba himſelf, 
too, had the misfortune to haſten his own ruin by con- 
ceiving a contemptuous notion of Pizarro, which he had 
not the precaution to conceal. He had, ſince they were 
firſt diſcovered by him, admired the European arts of 
reading and writing, and wiſhed much to know whether 
he ſhould regard it as a natural or acquired talent. In 
order to determine this, he defired one of the ſoldiers 
who guarded him to write the name of God upon the 
nail of his thumb. This he ſhewed to ſeveral Spaniards 
ſucceſfively, aſking its meaning; and, to his ſurpriſe, 
they all returned the ſame ayſwer. At length Pizarro 
entered; and, on preſenting it to him, he bluſhed, and 
was obliged to own his ignorance ; which inſpired the 
| Inca with the contemptuous notion above-mentioned. 
In order, however, to give ſome ſhow of Juſtice te 
ſuch a deteſtable action, and that he might be exempted 
from ſtanding ſingly as the perpetrator, Pizarro reſolved 


to accuſe the inca of ſome capital crime, and inſtitute a 


court of judicature for the purpoſe of trying him. For 

this purpoſe, he appointed himſelf and Almagro, with... 

two aſſiſtants, as judges, with full powers to acquit or 

condemn. An attorney. general was 1 to carry on 
a | the 


: ah; to aft the _—— in his” efence ; and clerks. 7 
were ordained to record the proceedings of. court, Be- 
fore this ſtrange tribunal a charge was exhibited Rill : 
more amazing. It conſiſted of various articles: that 
Ataliba, though a baſtard, had diſpoſſeſſed the lawful 
owner of the throne, and uſurped the regal power; that 
he had put his brother and lawful ſovereign to death; 
that he was an idolater, and had not only permitted, but 
commanded, the offering up of human ſacrifices; that he 


had a. great number of concubines ; that, ſince his im- 


priſonment, he had waſted and embezzled the royal i 
treaſures, which now belonged of right tõ the conque- - 


rors; and that he had excited his ſubjects to take up 


arms againſt the Spaniards. On theſe heads of accuſa- 8 


tion they proceeded to try che ſovereign of a great em- 
pire, over vrhom they had no juriſdiction. Io all theſe 
charges the inca pleaded not guilty, He called heayen 
and earth to witneſs the integrity of his conduct, and 
how faithfully he had performed his engagements, and 
the perfidy of his accuſers. He deſired to be ſent over. 
to Spain to take his trial before the emperor; but no 
regard was paid to his entreaties. He was condemned 


to be burnt alive; Which eruel ſentence Was 3 : 


"Ja; great favour, to ſtrangling ; and the vahappy * 
narch was executed without mercy... : 


The death of the i inca was followed by a "hos; 1 


> * 
/ 
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ts Spaniſh affairs, who now. became generally odious. 3 2 


| Hideous cries. were ſet up by his women as the funeral 
proceſſion paſſed by their apartment. Many n 
bury themſelves alive wich him; and, on being hindered, 
"mg eee out of grief aud vexation. "The 
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vi town of Caxamalca- was filled in lamentation, 
which quickly extended itſelf over the whole kingdom. 
Friends and enemies accuſed the Spaniards of inhumanity = 
and treachery. Loads of gold, that were coming to 
Caxamalca by order of . the deceaſed inca, were now. 
ſtopped; and the loſs of the treaſure was the firſt unfor- 
5 5 tunate eonſequence which che Spaniards ROY ibm their 
| | e iniquitous conduct, 8 
Pixarro having received conthlenile- 3 | 
"bin Guatimala, Panama, and Nicaragua, advanced 
towards Cuſco with an army of 500 men; after leaving a 
à conſiderable garriſon in St. Michael, under the com- 
mand of Benalcazar. The Peruvians had aſſembled - 
ſome large bodies of troops to oppoſe his progreſs. : Se 
veral fierce” encounters : happened. At length ae 5 
forced his way to Cuſco, and took quiet poſſeſſion of 
that capital. The riches found here exceeded what they | 
N Fs had before received for the king's ranſom. During the 
'march to C uſco, that ſon of Atahaulpa, whom Pizarro 
1 treated as inca, died; and, as the Spaniards ſubſtituted - 
no perſon i in his As the title of 7 Capac GT . 
7% to have been univerſally recognized. dap : 
Wiihile his fellow-ſoldiers were thus yn Weds 
„ cazar, governor of St. Michael, an able and enterpriſing 
. officer, was ambitious to ſignalize himſelf; and the 
OW timely arrival of ſome recruits, from Panama and Ni- 
2 caragua, put it in his power to gratify his, paſſion. | 
Leaving a ſmall force to protect the ſettlement, he pro— 
dee ded to Quito; where he had been informed Atahaulpa 5 
had left che greateſt part of his treaſure. Benalcazar 8 | 
diſplayed much courage and Mill i in this march; having : 


a conſiderable N to e and . ah fre- 
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quent and Gan attacks. from the. natives. II owever, 
they at length arrived at the place of their deſtination, 


hut were woefully - diſappointed; for, the inhabitants, 
having, by miſerable experience, learned the ruling piſ-- _ 


ſion of theſe . foul W 4 carried ee 13 
their treaſures. 5 


About this period, Ferdigand 8 3 * 
15 Spain with accounts, of their conqueſts and riches, and 
obtained farther grants from the emperor. Almagros 
. deſired title of adelantado, or governor, was conferred 
upon him, with juriſdiction over 200 leagues of country, 
ſtretching beyond the ſouthern limits allotted to Pizarro. 5 
Ferdinand himſelf did not go unrewarded. He was ad- 
mitted into the military order of St. Jago; a diſtinction 
always acceptable to a Spaniſh gentleman, Almagro, | 
hearing he had obtained the royal grant of an independent 


government, and pretending that Cuſco lay within his 


juriſdiction, attempted to make himſelf maſter of that 
important ſtation. Juan and Gonzalo Pizarro prepared 
to oppoſe him. Each of the contending parties was ſup- ' 


ported by powerful adherents, and the diſpute was upon 
the point of being terminated with the ſword, hen 


Franciſco Pizarro arrived in the capital. The reconci- 
lation between him and Almagro had never been cor- 
dial. The former, conſcious of his own. perfidy, did 
not expect forgiveneſs; and the latter, feeling that he 
| had been deceived, was impatient” to be ayenged ; and, 
though avarice and ambition had induced them not only 
to diſſemble their ſentiments, but even to act in concert 
While purſuing wealth and power, no ſooner did they 
obtain poſſeſſion of theſe, than the fame paſſions, which 


- Had formed this temporary union, gave. iſe 0 jealcuſy 
| 5 F 2 . and ; 
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Ke 1. and diſcord. The fortunate arrival of Pizarro at Cuſco, 
+ and the addreſs mingled with firmneſs which he mani- 
Es, in his expoſtulations with Almagro and his par- 
. a tizans, averted that evil for the preſent. A new recon- 
| ciliation took place; the chief article of which was, that 
„ > Almagro ſhould attempt the conqueſt of Chili; and, if 5 
mne did not find in that province an eſtabliſhment ade- 
aQAQuate to his merit and expectations, Pizarro, by way of 
PS Indemnification, ſhould yield up to him a part of Peru. 
| This important tranſaction being concluded, Pizarro. 
applied himſelf with perſevering /ardor to introduce a 
form of regular government into the extenſive pro- 
vinces ſubject to his authority. Though ill calculated 
by education for any deep diſquiſitions concerning the 
: principles of civil policy, his natural ſagacity and acute- 
neſs ſupplied the want of ſcience and experience. He 
| diſtributed the country into various diſtriéts; he ap- 
Re, 5 pointed proper magiſtrates to preſide in each; and eſta- 
pPliſhed regulations concerning the adminiſtrations of juſ- 
Eat * tice, the collection of the royal revenue, the working 
of the mines, and the treatment of the Indians: ex- 
. tremely HH” but well calculated to etc ao moe 
7 proſperity. - pn Ge 
Pizarro, in the clarks of his exvurfidns; had 3 : 
ö truck with the beauty and fettility of the valley of 
. 5 5 Rimar, one of the moſt extenſive and beſt cultivated in 4 
| 5 . There, on the banks of a ſmall river of the 
” th | fame name with the vale which it waters and enriches, : 
mii Uſtance of fix miles from Callao, the moſt com-. 
| +», modious harbour in the Pacific-Ocean, he founded a. 
_ _,” city, which he deſtined to be the capital of his govern- 
„„ This FRY is known to®forcigners by the name of 
5 | d 5 . 1 
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Lima, a corruption of the ancient appellation of 2 


valley in which it is ſituated. Under his inſpection, the 


buildings advanced with ſuch rapidity, that it ſoon aſ- 
ſumed the form of a city; which, by a magnificent 
palace that he erected for himſelf, and by ſeveral ſtately 
houſes built by many of his officers, / gave, even in its 
infancy, ſome indication of 15 e grandeur. | 
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5 Ma; marchis ; to un. ſes 22 Ing Journey over 
1 7 the mountains. — Alanco Capac plots againſt: the 
8 paniards, and attacks Lima 'and Cuſco. = * | 
Pixarro killed. — Almagro returns and. 165 Pelle fe 
ion of Cuſco. — The Pizarros bel. him, rake, him 


pr Ne, and ries him. „„ ; 


7 | 

Fe RO, . to agreement; 0 

his march towards Chili, and was followed by 570 

Europeans, the greateſt number that had been hitherto 

aſſembled in Peru. From an impatient deſire of quickly 

. completing his expedition, Almagro fearlefſly hazarded 

a a march over the mountains; which ſubjected his men 

gt innumerable hardſhips from fatigue, famine, and the 

rigour of the climate in thoſe elevated regions of the 

torrid zone, where the degree of cold is hardly inferior 

to what is felt within the polar circle. Many of them 5 

„ periſhed ; and the reſt, when they deſcended into the . 
. fertile plains of Chili, had new difficulties to encounter. 

here they found a race of men, intrepid, hardy, inde- 
= pendent, and in their bodily conſtitution, as well as 
\,_ _ . vigour of ſpirit nearly reſembling the warlike 1 88 in 
North Amer. 255 

+ | While Almagro and his rl were roles 

EEE hard- conteſted conqueſts, news arrived of an unexpected 

revolution in Peru. Pizarro, during Almagro's abſence, 

5 * deemed it prodent t to e different adventurers 

x ta 


to explore new W by which means his apts be. 
came ſcattered and dividet. : 
No ſooner did Manco 3 8 the 5 
. e of the Spaniards, and that 80 a handful of 
ſoldiers remained at Cuſco, under Juan and Gonzalo 
Pizarro, than he thought that the happy period was at 
length come for vindicating his own rights, and aven- 
ging the wrongs of his country. Though ſtrictiy 
watched by the Spaniards, who allowed him to reſide in 
the palace of his anceſtors, he found means of communi- 1 
cating his ſchemes to the perſons who were fit to be en- 
truſted with the execution of it. „ 
© After ſeveral unſucceſsful attempts of this... inca 17 55 
; make. his eſcape, Ferdinand Pizarro, happening te ar- 
rive at chat time at Cuſco, he obtained permiſſion from- © 
"An to attend a great feſtival, which was then to be ce- 
lebrated. Under pretext of attending that ſolemnity, 
- the great men of the empire were aſſembled. As ſoon | 7 
as the inca joined them, the ſtandard of war was ereQted;  . .  - 
and in a ſhort time. an army (faid by Spaniſh hiſtorians ; he, 
to conſiſt of 200,000 men) was aſſembled, who attacked . 
oſs, which the three brothers endeavoured to defend | 
with only 170 men. Another formidable body inveſted \. : 
Lima, and kept the governor cloſely ſhut up. There 8 3 
Was no longer any communication between the wo: 1+ 1 
cities. The numerous forces of the Peruvians ee | 
over the country intercepted every meſſenger; ; and, as 
the parties in Cuſco and Lima were equally unacquaint- 0 
0 with the fate of their countrymen, each boded 8 e 
worſt. concerning the other, and imagined | that they 1 ; 45 
themſelves were the only ee, who rnd ſurvived this e 
e revolt. 3 | 3 
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At Cuſco, 4 rein ene by the inca, - 
ns on a fiege of nine months, which they main- 
tained with extraordinary vigour, and diſplayed conſide- 


rable improvement in their military diſcipline. They 
armed a conſiderable body of their braveſt ſoldiers with 
ſwords and fire- arms which they took from the Spa- 


| niards. But it was more by their numbers than by any 
kill they diſplayed, which enabled them ſo long to ha- 


raſs the Spaniards, © In ſpite of the valour, heightened by 
def pair, with which the three brothers defended Cuſco, 


Manco Capac recovered poſſeſſion of one half of his 


capital; during which conteſt," Juan Pizdrro and ſeveral 


._ . other perſons of note were killed. The Spaniards; much 
diſtreſſed by conſtant duty, were nearly overcome by 
hard fighting, terror, and deſpair, When Almagro re- 


turned from Chili. He had received ſuch accounts of 
the inſurrection in Peru, as would at any rate have de- 
termined him to return to the affiſtance of Pizarro; but, 
beſide this, he had now received the royal patent, crea⸗ 


ting him governor of Chili, and deemed it certain, be- 
Vond all contradiction, that Cuſco lay within his juriſ- 


diction; for which reaſon, he haſtened to prevent its 
falling i into the hands of the Peruvians. On his arrival, 


His aſſiſtance was ſolicited by both parties The inch : 
made many advantageous propoſals; but at· length, de. 


ſpairing of obtaining any cordial union with a Spaniard, 
he attacked him in the night by ſurpriſe with a great 


| body of choſen troops. But the Spaniſh valour and 


diſcipline prevailed againſt all the numbers of their ene- 


mies, and the Peruvians were repulſed with ſuch ſlaugh- 
ter, that a great part of the remainder diſperſed, and 


3 advanced to the N of Cuſco without oppoſi- 
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ton.  Pizarro's brothers took ' meaſures. to oppoſe His £ 
entrance; but prudence. for the preſent reſtrained both | 
| parties from entering into. a civil 'war while they were 
ſurrounded with enemies, and thegefore each leader n- 
deavoured to corrupt the followers: of his antagoniſt. 5 „ 
In this Almagro had the advantage; and ſo many * 0 >= 
| Pizarro's troops deſerted in the night, that Almagro was 
encouraged to advance towards the city, where he ſur- _ 
priſed the centinels; and, inveſting the houſe where the 
two brothers were lodged, he compelled them, „ = 
obſtinate defence, to ſurrender at diſcretion; and Alma- : 
_ gro's Es over CI: was LOIN W - 
25 authenti. 
In this fray only to or be Nabe who killed ; 
but matters ſoon began to wear à more ſerious alpedt.” | | 
Franciſco Pizarro, having diſperſed the Peruvians who 55 
inveſted Lima, and received conſiderable reinforcements Re 
. from other provinces, ordered 50o men, under the com- 
mand of Alonzo de Alvarado, to march to Cuſco, in 
hopes of relieving his brothers, if they were not already | 
cut off. They advanced to a ſmall diſtance from le 
capital, before they knew that they had a more formida- . 1 
ble enemy than the Indians to encounter. When they „ 
| ſaw their countrymen drawn up on the banks of the EEE. 
river Abancay to oppoſe them, they were greatly ſur- - - | 
priſed. However, Almagro, who wiſhed rather to gain | 3 
them than to fight, began with attempting to ſeduce their _ HE . 
—_ Alvarado could not by any means be gained „ | 
9 but, being inferior in military kill, Almagro © © 
Pinan him by ſurpriſe, entirely defeated and diſperſed - : FE aft | 
his army, taking himſelf and ſome of his GR ally „ 
„„ ee F VVV BO e CS So, . 
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This victory ſeemed deciſive ; and Almagro wasmd- 
viſed to make it ſo by putting to death Gonzalo and 
Ferdinand Pizarro, Alvarado, and ſome others, whom 
he could not hope to gain. This advice, however, he 
declined from motives of humanity, and a deſire of 
making his adverſary appear the aggreſſor. For theſe 


reaſons, inſtead of marching directly againſt Pizarro, he 


retired quietly to Cuſco ; which gave his adverfary time 
to recollect himſelf from the diſorder into which the 
news of ſo many diſaſters had thrown him. He began | 

again to practiſe upon Almagro! thoſe arts which before 
had proved ſucceſsful; and Almagro agiin ſuffered him- 
ſelf to be deceived by pretended offers of pacification. 


The negociations for this purpoſe were protracted for 


ſeveral months;: and, while Almagro was employed in ; 
detecting and eluding the fraudulent intentions of the 


governor, Gonzalo Pizarro and Alvarado found means 


to corrupt the ſoldiers who guarded them, and not only 


_ made their own eſcape, but perſuaded ſixty of Alma- 


_ gro's men to accompany them. There now remained 
only Ferdinand Pizarro in the hands of Almagro; and 


dhe was delivered by another act of treachery. The ge- 


neral propoſed, that all points of controverſy ſhould be 


ſubmitted to the deciſion of their ſovereign; and that 
Ferdinand Pizarro ſhould be inſtantly ſet at liberty, and 


return to Spain, together with ſome other officers whom 
the general propoſed to ſend over to ſhew the juſtice of 
his claims. Though the intention of Pizarro by ma- 
king this propoſal was evident, Almagro was deceived 
by it, and releaſed thoſe whom Pizarro wanted; which 
he had no ſooner done, than the latter threw off all dif- 
e and n declared, that arms alone muſt, now 


8 3. 5 | Fo decide 8 


- 


— 


hy 


| decide the matter between them. He therefore 1 
diately ſet out for Cuſco with an army of 700 men, to 


which Almagro had only 500 to oppoſe. From the 


VWeakneſs of his forces, probably, Almagro did not at- 


tempt to guard ſome ſtrong paſſes, through which Pi- 


zarro had to march; but waited patiently for his adver- 1 


fary in a plain open country. 
In the mean time, the two young 3 5 Ge 


taken the command, advanced without any obſtruction; a 


and an engagement ſoon happened, . in which Almagro 


ws defeated and taken priſoner. | The conquerors be- 
| haved with great cruelty, maſſacring a great number of 
officers, and treating Almagro: himſelf with great ſeveri- 


ty. The Indians aſſembled in great numbers on the ſur- 


rounding hills to behold this conflict, with an intention 


to join the vanquiſhed party; but were ſo much over- 


| awed by the Spaniards, that they retired quietly after the 
| battle was over, and thus loſt the only opportunity they 5 


_eyer had of expelling their tyrants. . Almagro, after 


having ſome months languiſhed i in priſon, was at length 


formally. tried, and condemned to die by Pizarro. Not- 
withſtanding his conſummate bravery, for which he was 
remarkable, this hardy veteran could not bear the delibe- 5 
N rate approach of death, *but condeſcended to uſe. entrea- 
ties to ſave his life. The Pizarros, however, continued 
inflexible; and he was firſt ſtrangled i in priſon, and then | 


publicly beheaded. He left one ſon by an Indian wo- 


man, whom he appointed his ſucceſſor, by virtue of a 
e en . a REY: . 
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CHAP. "VII 9 

Ferdi nand Pizarro | goes zo Spain, and is impriſoned | 
. twenty ears, at Madrid. — 4 perſan Jent to watch 
 Pizarro's conduct. — - The partial diftribution of pro- 
perty by Pizarro. Gonzalo Pizarro undertakes a4 
_ hazardius enterpriſe.” — The great difficulties he en 
counters. 58 Orellana, with Hf ty Joldrers, leaves Gon 

ee Pizarro; ; and, ier a my wonderful 200g : 


SI 


arrives ai 7 75 : 
| Av; during theſe aifenfions; all e with Spal 
geaſed, it was ſome time before the accounts of the civil 

war were received at court. The firſt intelligence was 
i given by ſome of Almagro? s ſoldiers, who had left Ame- 


5 rica on the ruin of their cauſe; and they did not fail to 


repreſent the injuſtice and violence of Pizarro in the 
ſtrongeſt colours, which greatly prejudiced the emperor. 
againſt him. In a ſhort time, however, Ferdinand Pi- 
=} arrived, and endeavoured to give matters a new 
| The emperor was uncertain which of them he 
| pany to believe; and therefore thought it neceſſary to 
ſend over ſome perſon with ample powers to inquire inta 
the merits of the cauſe, and to determine certainly who 
was in the wrong. The man ſelected for this important 
charge was Chriſtoval Vaca de Caſtro, a judge, whoſe 
abilities, integrity, and firmneſs, juſtified the choice. If 

he found the governor ftill alive, he was to aſſume only 
We title "Br — in e to have the appearance of 
deen 
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ating in concert with it's but, if he was dead, 'the | 
viceroy might then produce his commiſſion, appointing 
him Pizarro's für i in the government. This com- 
plaiſance to Pizarro, however, proceeded more from a 
dread of his power than from any other thing; for, in 
the mean time, his brother F erdinand was arteſted at 
Madrid, and confined in a pr | h | 
twenty penn. 0 e 8 
While Vaca 45 e Caſtro, as preparing 1 *. voyage, | 

| an conſidered himſelf as the unrivalled maſter of 
Peru, and proceeded. to parcel out its territories among 
the conquerors; and, had is diviſion been made with 
any degree of impartiallty, the extent of country which  - 
ke had to beſtow was ſufficient to haye gratified his 
friends, and to have gained his enemies. But Pizarro 
conducted this tranſaction not with the equity and can». 
dour of a judge attentive. to diſcover and reward merit,. 
but with the illiberal ſpirit of a party-leader. . Large 


55 diſtricts, in parts of the country moſt cultivated and po- 


pulous, were ſet apart as his own property, or granted 
to his brothers, his adherents, and favourites. To 
others, lots leſs valuable were aſſigned. The followers | 
of Almagro, amongſt whom were many of the original 
_ adventurers, to. whoſe -yalour and perſeverance Pizarro 
was indebted for his ſucceſs, were totally excluded from 
any portion in thoſe lands, towards the ng of 
| which they had contributed ſo largely. 
Rapid as the progreſs of the Spaniards in "Rog 
America had been ſince Pizarro landed in Peru, their 
avidity of dominion was not yet ſatisfied. | The officers, 
to whom Ferdinand Pizarro gave the command of diffe- 
bent ae, e intg erer new provinces ; © 
and, 
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and, though ſome of them were-expoſed to great hard- 


ſhips in the cold and barren regions of the Andes, and 
others ſuffered diſtreſs not inferior amidſt the woods and | 
marſhes of the plains, they made ſeveral diſcoveries and- 


conqueſts, which extended their. knowledge of the coun» 
try, as well as added to their power. Pedro de Valdivia 


re- aſſumed Almagro's ſcheme of invading Chili; and, 


notwithſtanding the fortitude of the natives in defending; - 
their poſſeſſions, made ſuch progreſs in the conqueſt of 
the country, that he founded the city of St. Jago, and 
gave a beginning to the eſtabliſhment of the Spaniſh | 


dominion there. But, of all the enterpriſes undertaken 


about this period, that of Gonzalo Pizarro was the moſt 
remarkable. The governor, who ſeems to have re- 


ſolved that no perſon in Peru ſhould poſſeſs any ſtation 


of diſtinguiſhed eminence or authority but thoſe of his 


own family, had deprived Benalcazar, the conqueror of 


Quito, of his command in that kingdom, and appointed . 


his brother Gonzalo to take the government of it. He 


inſtructed him to attempt the diſcovery and conqueſt of 
_ the country to the eaſt of the Andes; which, according 
to the information of the Indians; abounded with cinna- 


mon and other valuable fpices. Gonzalo, not inferior 


to any of his brothers in courage, and no leſs ambitious | 
of acquiring diſtinction, eagerly engaged in this difficult 
ſervice. He ſet out from Quito at the head of 340 ſol · 
diers, nearly one half of whom were horſemen, with 
. 4900 Indians to carry their provifions. In forcing their 
way through the defiles or over the ridges of the Andes, 
exceſs of cold and fatigue, to neither of which they 
| were accuſtomed, proved fatal to the greater part of the 


| wretched « attendants, | The en though more ro- 
: bauſt, 
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buſt, ibis: to a variety of climates, ſuffered confi- 
derably, and loſt ſome men; but, when they deſcended 
into the low-country, their diſtreſs. increaſed. During | 
two nmionths it rained: inceſſantly, without any interval of 
fair weather long enough to dry their clothes. The vaſt 
plains, upon which they were now entering, either alto- 
gether without inhabitants, or occupied by the rudeſt and 
leaſt induſtrious tribes in the new world, yielded little 
ſubſiſtence. They could not advance a ſtep but as they 
cut a road through woods, or made it through marſhes. 
Such inceſſant toil, and continual ſcarcity of food, ſeem 
more than ſufficient to have exhauſted and diſpirited any 
troops; but the fortitude and perſeverance of the Spa- 
niards in the ſixteenth ceintury were inſuperable. Al- | 
lured by frequent, but falſe, accounts of rich countries 
before them, they perſiſted in' ſtruggling on, until they 
reached the banks of the Coc a or Napo, one of the 
large rivers whoſe waters pour 1 nto the Maragnon, and 
contribute to its grandeur. There with infinite labour, 


5 f they built a bark, which they exp ected would pr oye of 


Break utility, both in conveying them over rivers, in pro- 
curing proviſions, and in exploring he country. This 
was manned. with fifty ſoldiers, unde Jer. the command of 
Francis Orellana, the officer next in rank to Pizarro. — 
The ſtream carried chem down with 1 uch rapidity, that 
they were ſoon far achead of their coun en, who * 
lowed flowly and with difficulty by land. 

At this diſtance from his commander, 8 a 

'oung man of an aſpiring mind, began to. fancy himſelf 
independent; and, - tranſported. with - the . predominant 
paſhon of the age, he formed the ſcheme r diſtinguiſh- 
1 ing himſelf ; as a TO, by following the courſe of 


* 


the SPY until — do furvey- 


ing the vaſt regions through which it flows. | This 


ſcheme of Orellana' s was as bold as it was treacherous.; 


for, if he be chargeable with the guilt of havinPviola- 
ted his duty to his commander, and with having aban- 


doned his fellow-ſoldiers in a patbleſs deſert, where they 
had hardly any hopes of ſucceſs, or even of ſafety, but 

what were founded on the ſervice which they had ex- 
pected from the bark, his crime is, in ſome meafure, 
balanced by the glory of having ventured upon a navi- 


gation of near 2000 leagues; through unknown nations, 


in a veſſel conſtructed of green timber, and by very un- 
Kilful hands, without previſions, without a compaſs, 


or a pilot. But his courage ? and alacrity ſupplied every ä 
defect. Committing himſel/c fearloſſly to the guidance 
of the ſtream, the Napo ore him along to the ſouth; 


until he reached the great channel of the Maragnon. 


Turning with it toward, the coaſt, he held on his courſe 
in that direction. H/ made frequent deſcents on both 
ſides the river; ſor getimes ſeizing by force of arms 


the proviſions of tb;& fierce ſavages ſeated on its banks, 


| and ſometimes procuring a ſupply: of wu pi friendly 
intercourſe with rnore gentle tribes. After a long 
ſeries of dangers, which he e with amazing 
fortitude; and of. diſtreſſes xwhich he encountered with 
no leſs magn-an' imity,” he reached the ocean, where 
new perils a w ited him. Theſe he likewiſe ſurmount- 
_ ed, and got ſa fe to the Spaniſh ſettlement in the iſland | 
Cubagua: tb ence he ſailed to Spain. The vanity na- 
tural to tray ellers, who viſit regions unknown to the 
reſt of may kind, and the art of an adventurer, ſoli- 
Eitous to 7 wagnify- his own _ concurred 1 in prompt- 
$99 | „„ ing 
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ing him to als an extraordinary proportion of the 
marvellous in the narrative of his voyage. He pre- 
tended to have diſcovered nations ſo rich, that the roofs 
of their temples were covered with plates of gold; 
and deſcribed a republic of women ſo warlike and 
GE powerful, as to have extended their dominion over a 
_ conſiderable tract of fertile plains which he had viſited. _ - 
Extravagant as thoſe tales were, they gave riſe to an 
opinion, that a region abounding wih gold, diſtin- 
guiſhed by the name of EI Dorado, and a community 
of Amazons, were to be found in this part of the 
new world ; and, ſuch, is the propeifity af mankind 
. is rful, that it has been lowly, 
and with. difficulty, that reaſon, and. obſervation have 
_ exploded thoſe fables, The voyage, haweyer, even 
when ſtripped of every romantic. embelliſament, de- 
ſerves to be recorded, not only as one of the moſt 
memorable gecurtences in that adventurcus age, bur 
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Gonzalo Pizarro S 2055 E at not „ Wen — 


Di ifreſſes in returning to Quite. — Young Almagra 
| determines. to avenge. his father's death. — Juan de 
HFHerrada and accomplices 1027 Pizarro. n "End of = 
| es 5 1 „„ ee 5 


No O. OO os ſcribe the confiernation of as: : 
when he did not find the bark at the confluence of the 


Napo and Maragnon, where he had ordered Orellana 
to wait for him. He would not allow himfelf to ſuſ- 
pect, that 1 man, whom he had entruſted with ſuch 
an important command, could be ſo baſe and ſo unfeet- 


ing as to deſert him at ſuch a juncture. But, imputing 


His abſence from the place of rendezyous to. ſome un- 
" known accident, he advanced above fifty leagues along the 


banks of the Maragnon, expecting every moment to ſee 


the bark appear with a ſupply of proviſions. At length 
he came up with an officer whom Orellana had left to 
periſh in the deſert, becauſe he had the courage to re- 


monſtrate againſt his perfidy. Fram him he learned the 7 


extent of Orellana's crime ; and his followers perceived 
at once their own deſperate ſituation, when deprived of 
- their only reſource. . The ſpirit of the ſtouteſt-hearted 
| veteran ſunk within him, and all demanded to be led 
back inftantly. Pizarro, though he aſſumed an ap- 
pearance of tranquillity, did not oppoſe their inclination. 
| "ut he n 1200 miles from Quito; e 


"Jong 
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Aach march the Serke encountered W greater 
than thoſe they had endured in their progreſs out ward; 
without the alluring hopes which then. ſoothed and 
Animated them under their ſufferings. Hunger com 
pelled them to feed on roots and berries; to Gat all their 
dogs and horſes, to devour the moſt loathiſome reptilez, 
and even to gnaw the leather of their ſaddles and ſword- 
belts. Four thouſand Tndlans and two hundred and ten 
| Spaniards periſhed in this wild and difiſtrous expedition; 
which continued neat two years; änd, as fifty men 
were aboard the bark with Orellana, only eighty got 
back to Quito- - Theſe were naked, like ſavages, 
and ſo emaciated 'with famine, or worn out with fa- 
© tigue, that they had more the ha. rommenrs of: hong 
than of mem es. 

But, inſtead of PANEL to enjoy the repoſs which - 
15 condition required, Pizarro, on entering Quito, tes 
deived accounts; of a fatal event that threateried calamities 
more dreadful ts him than thoſe through which he had 
paſſed. From the time chat his brother made that partial 
diviſion of his conqueſts which has been mentioned, 
the adherents of Almagto, conſidering themſelves as 
proſeribed by the party in power, no longer enterfained 
any hope of bettering theif condition: Great numbers, 
in deſpair, reſorted to Lima, where the houſe of young 
Almagro was always open to them; and the flendet 
portion of his father's fortune, which the governor al- 
lowed him to enjoy, was ſpent in affordi ing them ſub- 
| Giſtence. - The warm attachment, with Which every - 
perſon who ſerved under the elder Almagro devoted 
dimſelf to his intereſts, was quickly transferred to his 
5 who was now. | rind * to the age of manhood, | 


and. 1 poſſeſſed all the Ahe which captivate the affec · 


tions of ſoldiers. Of a graceful. appearance, dexterous 


at all martial exerciſes, bold, open, generous, he ſeemed 
to be formed for command; and, as his father, conſcious 


of his own inferiority from the total: want of education, 5 


had been extremely attentive to have him inſtructed in 


every ſcience becoming a gentleman, the accompliſhments 
which he had acquired heightened the Teſpe of his 
followers, as they gave. him diſtinction and eminence 


among illiterate adventurers. In this young man, che 
Almagrians found a point of union which they wanted; 
and, looking up to him as their head, were ready to un- 


dertake any thing for his advancement. Nor was affec- 
tion for Almagro their only incitement; they were urged 


on by their own diſtreſſes. Many of them, deſtitute of 


common neceſſaries, and weary of loitering away life, 
A burthen to their chief, or to. ſuch of their aſſociates as 
had ſaved ſome remnant of their fortune from pillage 


and confiſcation, longed impatiently for an occaſion to 


exert their activity and courage, and began to deliberate 
how they might be avenged on the author of all their mi- 
Is. Their frequent cabals did not paſs unobſerved ; and 


"the governor was warned to be on his guard againſt men 


who meditated ſome deſperate. deed, and had refolution 
to execute it. But, either from the native intrepidity of 
his mind, or from contempt. of perſons, whoſe poverty 


rendered their machinations of little conſequence, he 5 8 


regarded the admonitions of his friends. Be in no pain, 


faid he careleſſly, about my life; it is perfectly ſafe; 
* as long as every man in Peru knows that I can in a 
« moment put him to death. who dares to harbour a 


« Ramone.” This ae gave . 


Full at and ripen every part of their ſcheme; Ds 
 and-Juan de Herrada, an officer of great abilities, who 
| Had: the charge of  Almagro's education, took the lead 
in their conſultations, with all the zeal which that con- 
nection inſpired, and with all the authority whieh the 
aſcendant that he was known to have over the ea gries 
. kis-ptpiliparechim;ts „ , DL» GE”. 
On Sunday, the 256th of R 1541, at 1 mii; che 
en of tranquillity and repoſe in all ſultry. climates, 
| Herrada, at the head of 18 of the moſt determined con- 
ſpirators, ſallied out of Almagro's houſe in complete 
armour; and, drawing their ſwords, as they advanced 
| haſtily towards the governor's palace, cried out, Long 
live the king, but let the tyrant die!” Their aſſociates, 
Warned of their motions by the ſignal, were in arms at 
different ſtations, ready to ſupport them. Though Pi- 
zarro was uſnally ſurrounded by ſuch a numerous train 
' of attendants as ſuited the moſt opulent ſubject of the 
age in which he lived, yet, as he was juſt riſen from 
table, and moſt of his own domeſtics had retired to heir 


apartments, the conſpirators paſſed through” 'h& ths 


outer courts of the palace unobſerved. They were at 
the bottom of the ſtaircaſe, before a page in waiting 
could give the alarm to his maſter, who was converting 


wich a few friends in a large hall. The governor," "whoſe N 


Ready mind no form of danger could appal, flaring: up, 
- called for arms, and commanded Franciſco de eu to 


make faſt the door. But that officer, who did not retain 


ſo much preſence of mind as to obey this prudent order, 
running to the top of the ſtaircaſe, wildly” aſked the 
_ conſpirators What they meant, and 'whither they were 

going? Inſtead of A TOM Hs ſtabbed him to the 
* BT heart, 


/ 
0 


Ee — 
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full in his 1 85 ſunk to the en and a Hee 


heart, 20 burt into che hall. Some; of the /petſius 
who were there threw themſelves from the windows; 


others attempted to fly; and a few, drawing theit 
ſwords, followed their leader into an inner apartment. 


The conſpirators, animated with having the object of 
their vengeance now in view, ruſhed forward after _ 
them. Pizarro, with no. other arms than his ſword 
| and buckler, defended the entry; and, . ſupported | by 


his half-brother Alcantara and his little knot of friends, 


maintained the unequal conteſt with intrepidity worthy 


of his paſt exploits, and with the vigour of a youthful ' 
combatant. * Courage, cried he, © companions 
« we are yet enough to make choſe traitors repent of 
< their audacity.” — But the armour of the conſpira- 
tors protected them, while every thruſt they made 
took effect. Alcantara fell dead at his brother's feet: 
his other defendants were mortally wounded. The 


governor, ſo weary that he could hardly wield his | 


ſword, and no longer able to parry the many wen 5 
pons furiapſly aimed at him, received a deadly thruſt 5 
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For Rather Peep concerning hs Fo of the. 


Perurians, and the various ſcenes of anarchy, revo- 
lution, and bloodſhed, which: ſucceeded the death of 

' Franciſco Pizarro, I refer my readers to the Wird 2% 
volume of Dr. Robertfon's Hiſtory of America.. 

Having brought the adventures of this daring ſoldiet 


to a deſerved cataſtrophe, a fuller detail of the tranf- 


actions in Peru would lead to an inveſtigation 8 
: hs: limits of the preſent PR. | 
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I trove extracted the following biographical ftetches 
From that elegant periodical publication, the Monthly 
Mirror; the Editors of which work have particularly : 

5 diflinguifted. themſelves by their e dramatie eri: 
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happen to be more embarraſſed by knowledge than by 
ignorance; but, notwithſtanding this apparent paradox, 
obvious truth will juſtify the poſition. When a man 
Has raiſed himſelf to diſtinction by extraordinary abili- 
ties, and has long attracted the notice of mankind, cu- 
rioſity, friendſhip, and malevolence, have generally 
explored his private hiſtory . with ſo much eagerneſs, 
and with ſuch ſucceſs, as only ta leave to his biographer 
the dull taſk of echoing the: voice of common fame; 


and of telling his readers nothing but what they knew. 


Such is the caſe with the ſubject of aur preſent atten - 
tion. His political and literary exertions have juſtly. 
raiſed him to: ſuch a height, that nothing can be ſaid . 
in illuſtration of his character, or relative to the events 
of his life, but what the partiality of friendſhip, or the 
Wn of N have YL ſince ann. All, there: 
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"Richard dex Strridan, Eſq 3 aw 2 yi ; 
mily i ſo deſervedly efteemed for genius and learning, that 
he may be thought to poſſeſs both by inheritance; though 
it muſt be acknowledged, that he has largely added to 
the patrimonial ſtock of intellectual wealth.” His grand- 
father was Dr. Thomas. Sheridan, well known for his 
intimate friendſhip with the celebrated Dean of St. Pa- 5 
trick's: and ſuch a friendſhip, implies no ordinary ſhare 
of knowledge and ability in the mar. who, was admitfed | 


to it. His father was Thomas Sheridan, Eſq, a gentle- 
man who obtained a high and diſtinguiſhed reputation 


on the ſtage, who publiſhed many works of learning and 
genius for the improvement of Engliſh oratory, and 
Who, through liſe, maintained a character of unim+ 
peachable rectitude. The mother of our hero was 
Mrs. Frances Sheridan, grand-daughter to Sir Oliver 
Chamberlaine, a lady whoſe character was held in the 


higheſt reſpect for moral worth, amiable manners, ex- 5 


tehſive knowledge; and literary talents. This lady was 
me author of two comedies, -the Diſcovery and the Dups, 


The firſt, beſides much intrinſic- merit, had the advan» 


tage of being acted by the firſt performers of the time. 
wich the unrivalled powers of Mr. Garrick, at the head 


of them. The Dupe did not experience ſo fortunate à 
fate. She was alſa the author of a romance entitled 


5 Nowfjahad, a work af great merit; and of Sidney. Bid. 


ET dulph, a novel, which abounds in ſo much excellence, | 
that its reputation will _ God _ 980 ho | 


Engliſh — R 


OIL 


Rod | 


Richard Brinſley Sheridan, e — fach a 
family, and being ſo bountifully enriched by nature, had 
of courſe all the advantage that could ariſe from early 
and enlightened culture. He was born, as we under- 
- ſtand, at Quilca, in Ireland, in the year 1752. He was 
brought very early. in life to this country, and placed in 

the ſchool at Harrow, which may be conſidered as a 
minor univerſity ; where, though he was by no means 
diſtinguiſhed. for activity in purſuing his ſtudies, ' yet the 
quickneſs of his genius, the ſtrength of his judgement, 
and a memory remarkably retentive, enabled him often 
to accompliſh, in a few days, what inferior minds 
would, perhaps, bd the labour 25 2 have been una- 

_ We: to attain. _ 

Having remained Comin Fears: at chat „ he 
entered himſelf of the Temple, intending to direct his 
_ purſuits towards legal eminence z but the influence of 
the Muſes was too powerful, and he very ſoon turned 
his thoughts towards poetical compoſition. A tranſla- 
tion of Ariſtænetus, in ver, written with great ſpirit, 
is. underſtood to have come from.his hand, in conjunc- 
tion with a juvenile friend. His firſt dramatic work 
was the comedy of The Rivals ; which, with all its 

merits, was ſo careleſſiy performed, that it met with a 

very ſevere reception the firſt night, and was not repeat- 
ed without much oppoſition; though now it deſervedly 

ranks with our beſt acting comedies. The next work 
from our author was the comic opera of The Duenna, 
which was received with more favour by the public than 
any production of a ſimilar kind ſince the memorable 
days of 7he Beggar's Opera. In the year 1776, Mr. 

Sheridan gave to the public his celebrated comedy of 
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The Schoot for Scandat, a Jn that jultly procured him 


the name of Young Congreve; and which indeed de- 
manded, for his dramatic character, evefy honourable 


w 
o 
* 


tribute that popular admiration could beſtow. 

When Mr. Garrick reſolved to retire from the ma- 
nagement of that theatre, which his genius had raiſed 
into a very valuable property, Mr. Sheridan, in con- 


junction with Mr. Linley and Dr. Ford, embarked in 
the purchaſe of it. Since that period, he has ſuperin- 
tended the management of it, and has increaſed | his 

ſhare in the property. Mr, Sheridan's third great dra- 
' matic work was The Critic, written upon the model of 
the Duke of Buckingham's celebrated Reſicarſal; but 
with ſuch novelty of ſentiment, wit, humour, and cha- 


racter, as to render the production quite an original 
performance. Beſides theſe works, he is the author of 
a farce entitled Sr. Patrick's Day, and another called 


The Camp; both of which are not unworthy of his 


name, though by no means to be e with _ 


others we have mentioned. 


The laſt work from his hand is the play of e | 


taken from the German of KoTzEBUE; the ſucceſs of 
which is ſo notorious, and the merits of which have. 
been fo fully canvaſſed, that there is no occaſion i in this 
place to dilate upon the ſubject. 
Mr. Sheridan has been twice married. His firſt wife 
was Miſs Elizabeth Linley, the eldeſt daughter « of the 
late reſpectable and ingenious compoſer ; a lady of un- , 
5 rivalled beauty and the rareſt talents. By that charming 


and accompliſhed lady he has one ſon, a young man of 
the moſt promiſing abilities. Mr. Sheridan's ſecond 


wife was Miſs Ogle, an n and amiable charae- 


ter, 


e 
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ter, the youngeſt daughter of the Dean of. Wincheſter. 
The iſſue of this ſecond marriage is a ſon. — Mr. Sheri- 
dan has been one of the repreſentatives for Stafford in 
_ three ſucceſſive parliaments. _ 
Me ſhall not enter into any diſcuſſon kin the 
8 character of Mr. Sheridan. It is ſufficient to 
obſerve, that, whatever his friends or enemies may think 
or ſay, the public muſt give him credit for confiſtency 
and diſintereſted attachment to his party. In private 
life he may be inclined to habits of indolence, but he 
has always been active enough in the ſervice of his poli- 
tical allies. To him, indeed, is applicable that praiſe, 
which very few of his party have appeared deſirous of 
obtaining; for, on one occaſion, deeply intereſting to 
- this country, when alarm and anxiety were univerſally 
prevalent, Mr. Sheridan came forward. with ſuch a a 
manly dignity as to. ſhew that he felt as a true patriot, 
and not as a mere partizan, when the intereſts of his 
| country were in danger. Our readers need not be told, 
we preſume, that we refer to the eee criſis of the 2 
Naval Mutiny. | 
Mr. Sheridan is a rare inflinte of the union of talents 


8 that ſeldom are combined, thoſe of the poet and the 


orator; in both of which he has equally diſtinguiſhed 
himſelf. His prologues and epilogues certainly eclipſe 
any ſimilar compoſitions of contemporary genius. They 
are ſportive, ſatirical, elegant, and pathetic. He even 
excels Mr. Garrick in pleaſant ridicule of prevailing 
manners, uſual in thoſe compoſitians, and has added 
thoſe ſoftening and intereſting graces, to which the muſe 

of our admired Roſcius ſeems to have been a ſtranger, 
. cg when ſhe inſpired him in his exquiſite perfor- 
: 1 . mances 
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mances on the nas The MONODY, which Mr. She- | 
ridan dedicated to the memory of the great Engliſh 
actor, is a beautiful and impreſſive compoſition, , 


embelliſhed with the charms of poetry. 


In private life, Mr. Sheridan js diſtinguiſhed for 


” good humour, affability, politeneſs, eaſy, ingratiating, 


and unaffected manners; and we have reaſon to be- 
lieve, that, where he has incurred enmity, it has been 


rather by negligence than by any qualities that tend to 
excite a merited reprehenſion. He is always, we ſe- 


riouſly think, e e I offices, and : 


to obſerve his engagements ; but that careleſſneſs, which 
too generally marks the literary character, and thoſe 


allurements, by which a ſtrong imagination is too 


apt to be enflaved, have influenced his diſpoſition, and 


_ expoſed him to the cenſure of ' thoſe who are unable 


to meaſure the extent of ſuch a mind, and who, 


never being tempted, by the exuberance of ; genius, 
beyond the confines of diſcretion, know not how to 


make a liberal allowance for the movements of an orb | 


ſo remote from their own ſphere of action. 


When temporary prejudices and partialities have 


paſſed away, when the little hoſtility of perſonal male- 


volence ſhall ceaſe to operate, when the conflicts of 


political rivalry ſhall no longer be remembered, aer the 5 


progreſs of GENIsö be contemplated by a ſpirit of phi- : 


: loſophical candour, the name of SHERIDAN will doubt- 


leſs appear, in the temple of HisTory, among the 
ſplendid examples of WIT, ELoQUENCE, and Poxsy. 


CHAP. 
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The life of Auguſtus Von Kotzebite. 


KK orzeBue was born at Weimar, in Saxony, and 
educated under the immediate obſervation of his mother ; 
| who, when but a very young widow, denied herſelf 
many of the pleaſures of life, in order that ſhe might 
devote the whole of her time to her children; and, 

though preceptors of various kinds were provided, Kot- 8 
zebũe confeſſes that he is infinitely more indebted, for 
his acquirements, to the taſte and diſcernment of his 
- mother, than to thoſe who were: entruſted with his 
education. Don Quixote and Robinſon Cruſoe made 
. very early impreſſion upon his mind; and he has 

often, in the wild exuberance of his 2 wiſhed him- 

. "ſelf the poſſeſſor of ſome deſert iſland. . 
In his fifth year, he wrote ſays in Ca; ad doom 
aſterwards a e which was juſt the Tg " an 

coctavo page. : 
Io the following 9 be attributes the cvs of 
his being deſtined to become a dramatic writer. The 
late Abt, the player, came with his ſtrolling company 
to Weimar, for the firſt time ſince | Kotzebiie poſſeſſed 
the powers of thought. His curioſity on this occaſion 
was unbqunded, and his friend and preceptor, whom he | 
. ſtyles the amiable and excellent Muſæus, (and to whom 
he was attached from dis eee Haw to the / 
theatre. | 


— 
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| devil. 
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On his firſt viſit, he approached the houſe with a 
kind of reverential awe, and his expectations were 
raiſed to the higheſt pitch. The piece was Klopftock's. 
Death of Adam. Muſzus placed him on a bench that 


he might ſee over the heads of the ſpectators. When 


the curtain drew up, he was all attention; not a word, 
not a movement, eſcaped him: having never befere 


experienced fuch e e he e home 


755 enchanted. 


A theatre, ſoon PP cſiabliſhed at Wr by me 
Ducheſs Amelia, enabled our author to enjoy, in an 
unbounded degree, theſe repreſentations; and our young 


dramatiſt not only regularly went to the play himſelf, 


but his enthuſiaſm carried him ſo far, as to wonder that 
perſons, whoſe hours were their own, could prefer any 
other ſpecies of entertainment. As a proof of his 


extreme attention, he could repeat the whole of Lef- - 


fing's Emilia e without ever DAVE had the book 


in his hand. 


During "he time he was a pupil of Maſons m the” 
Gymnaſium at Weimar, and he dedicated a portion of 


his leiſure to the reading of little Poetical attempts. 


About this period, alſo, the rage for ballets was at its 


height, and the periodical works ſwarmed with ſtories 


of chivalry and ghoſts. Kotzebiie compoſed a ballet 
to the popular taſte; a ſpirit read a lecture on vice, 
and the finner was, in the end, carried e by the 


This mance, 8 Gnithed, was 5 to Mu- 


3 ſzus, who expreſſed his approbation of it in the warm- 
eſt terms; and nothing could exceed the tranſports of 
Kotzebüe, when his maſter exclaimed, Bravo l go on.” 


It 
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It was very natural that the canityi of our author ſhould 


be highly excited by the approval of ſo great a man; 


hence he immediately wrote a comedy, called 4//'s 
Well that Ends Well, which had a firong reſemblance 
to The Count of Olfbach; and which the celebrated 
Goethe, who, in our author's infancy, always treated 


Him with great kindneſs, and who was in the habit of 


; viſiting at his mother's houſe, honoured by a peruſal. | 
At the age of ſixteen years, Kotzebie left Weimar 


for Igna, where his firſt object was to acquire a know-' 


ledge of the dead and living languages, in all of which 


he ſoon became a proficient. Theſe dry ſtudies did | 
not damp, but rather tended to increaſe, his ardour for 


che ſtage. There being a private theatre eſtabliſhed 


among the ſtudents, it was one of his firſt objects 
to be admitted a member of the aſſociation ; and, as 
it was not cuſtomary for ladies to appear in this thea- 


tre, the youth and delicate appearance of Kotzebũe 
often occaſioned female characters to be aſſigned to 


| him, in the performance of which he gained conſider- 


able applauſe. We never heard that he e on 
any public ſtage. 8 

In his kia year, our author 5 a ro- 
mance, which, in his opinion, was little inferior to the 


Werter of Goethe. The ſtory, indeed, was much more 
terrific; for, the hero precipitated himſelf from a high . 


rock, and was daſhed to pieces. This little production, 
which conſiſted of about eight theets, was ſent to Wey- 
gand, the-publiſher of faſhionable romances at Leipſic, 
from whom Kotzebüe had afterwards the mortification 


to receive an anſwer, that the manuſcript was at his 
| ſervice, and 1 him to ns the poſtage: he never, 
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however, inquired after it. To a id leſs vigorous” 


-and philoſophic than our author's, ſuch a diſappoint- 
ment, at the outſet of a literary life, might have - 
proved fatal; but the reſources of his were ſo im- 
menſe, and his genius ſo various, that this event had 


rather a tendency to ſtimulate chan depreſs. He now 


returned [1779] to Igna, and ſtudied juriſprudence 


with conſiderable zeal. He likewiſe attended to hiſ- 


tory, logic, and metaphyſics, and continued to improve 
himſelf in modern languages. This year our author 


alſo produced, at the private theatre, a tragedy, called 
Charlotte Frank, in which he enacted one of the 
principal characters: it was not, however, very 'fa- 


vourably received. Soon afterwards he produced 'a 


comedy, which experienced better ſucceſs. He was 
about this time the principal cauſe of inſtituting 8 


club, from which he . conſiderable im Os. 


'/ 


ment. 

Having Qudied plc with great . 
in his nineteenth year he returned to Weimar, was 
examined by the government, and admitted an advo- 


cate. There, as in this country, tardy is ſucceſs at 


the bar, where many a flower is born to bluſh 


4 unſeen. “ While he waited for clients, he himſelf 
continued a client of the Muſes, and ſcribbled over 
ſeveral little trifles, which he is not now ambitious 


to call into notice; he alſo wrote ſome tales, which 
were publiſhed by Dyk, at Leipſic, and ſeveral little 


dramatic pieces, the produce of his partiality for the | 


private theatre. 985 "THE! 
For ſome time Kotzebüe repreſſed. his 8 pur= 


5 ſuits ; but,. in the 1 1 5 3 255 Dong. at Peterſburgh, 


where 


. 


4 


where PR was a Gene theatre, bis Ra: 80 
returned, and he again found himſelf in his; element. 
His firſt production at this place was. Demettius, Suar 
3 My Beco, 4 tragedy in five acts; the repreſ ation 
of which, by a whimſical circumſtance, Was jc 
prohibited. In the hiſtory of Demetrius, he is called; 
an impoſtor : | Kotzebiie | found it: convenient to make 


him a hero. It turned out, however, that there was, _ 


an old proclamation of Peter the Great, f in which this 


fame Demnorting was declared, an dra ik. was 1 


5 mT > * 


"Lorry; e in . of the. acc _ 2 
declaration of the juſtice of the proclamation, and 
that the freedom which he had uſed, in his play was 5 
merely a licentia poetica, the people were reconciled. 
Koetebüe, alſo,” at. this. period produced a nd 5 
1 with at. P als; « but aeg never 3 a 
publiſhed, the, cep e been, by: e accident, : 
loſt. Fi 8-07 25 
The ee of. our, pee had. b od * 
many friends; and, in the year 1782, they propoſed b 
to procure him A place at court; but, in order to 
facilitate their  exertions, .. he was .prevailed.. upon to 


a write a ſmall volume of tales and fables for young 
| "uu to he. d ond to, tha: n Mage 55 Thongh 


n 


| Wh hs or and. * ee was, to 18 ond. and em⸗ 5 
belliſhed in a moſt ſuperb manner by one of bis 
friends. F inding, however, that, he was not qualified 2 


for this ſpecies: of compoſition, he reſolyed,. after the _ 285 


hy: work 2 Fe to a conſiderable. lengthy, to repay 
K he 
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: d Palas for his rats Ls dts 
ſſmeets which were finiſhed in oblivion. + Kotzebie | 
| emphatically obſerves, that their impreſſion” ot him 5 
ſome hundred rubles, but his vanity not a ſigh. / 5 
Our author now went to reſide at Retr ha | 
to him the people of that place are indebted for a 
theatre, which has - admirably ſucceeded, and which 
opened with a piece, written by himſelf, called Every 
Fool has his Cap; ſimilar, in plot, to Moliere's A. vw 
It has never- yet been publiſhed. Previous to 
oecurrenee, our author wrote two plays, ee 5 
Hermit e Formentera, and Adelaide of M. ulfingen : 
the former was repreſented at the private theatre; we 
have not heard whether the latter has been performed 
at all, but we have peruſed the play, which abounds 
with intereſt and ſituation. It is admirably rendered 
into Engliſh by Mr. Benjamin ee the my 
nious tranſlator of the Stranger. 
In the autumn of 1787. Kotzehüe Was 1 b ha 
a ſevere illneſs, which iced - him to à ſtate of 
_ gloomy dejection. In the ery height of this malady, 
be wrote the Stranger, or Miſanthropy and Repentance, * 
and the Indiant in England, both of which were fi- 
niſhed in nine weeks. During the time he was in 
chis ſtate, he aſſerts, that he never felt ſuch copiouſ-- 
neſs of ideas, ſuch vigour of imagination, ſuch ferti- - 
- Hity of diction; and it is the opinion of Kotzebiie, 
that thoſe maladies, which increaſe the irritability of 
the nerves, elevate ' the powers of the mind to an 
unuſual height. In the year 1700, he produced The 
Virgin of the Sun, The Child of Love, (Lovers* Vows,) 
„ and Brother "OP * Humonri iſt. TO year he 
„ Cl wn | ED 5 likewiſe 
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likewiſe been in che collation ef u. ene 
works, ; 
Kotzebũe, who had been ff Wade time ae 
experienced, in the year 1790, one of the ſeyereſt 
diſpenſations of Providence in the death of an amia- 
3 ble wife, which afflicted him exceedingly; and drove 

0 kim to Paris. He publiſhed an account of this"ex- | 
|  curfion, under the title of A Flight to Paris,” Which 

was attacked by the critics with ucommon ſeverity. 
This roufed his indignation; and, on his return to 
Mentz, he ridiculed the Pariſians in a farce of ex- 
| quiſite humour, called the Female Facobin-Club. 5 
The author's s various dramatic and other . . 
| Hite written, though denounced by the critics f 
1 5 Germany, have been received with approbation. Theſe 
are, Count Benyow/ky ; The Death of Rotla ; The Peng 
oft Children of my Fancy, à novel; Poverty and Ho-. 
nour; The Man of Forty Years; The Negro. Slaves; 
The Chaſe; The Count of Burgundy ; 5 The Defamers ; ; 
Falſe Shame; La Peyroufe ; &c. &c. &c. 

Such: are the leading events in the literary hiftory 55 
of Kotzebiie. In reſpect to his private life, he has 
been too much occupied in the multiplicity of his 
labours to render it intereſting. It has been his ill- 
fortune to be conſidered by the Jacobins as an ariſto- 
crat; and, by the ariſtocrats, as a violent republican. 
It is ſuppoſed his L ife of Count Benyowſky, from 
certain anecdotes it contained: gave great offence to 
the late Empreſs. of Ruſſia, and occafioned the author 
to reſign his ſituation as preſident. of the college of 
juſtice, in the Ruſſian province of Livonia, where he 
my written — * of his dramatic novels. Thence he 

JJ a Le” ene 


N 


n ; n n 


LO to the court bag. Vienna, where 1 was ſhort 


ly appointed director and dramatiſt of the Imperial i 
theatre; a ſituation he has filled ever ſince with ſin- 


gular pleaſure to himſelf, and the greateſt fatisfaQtion 


to the-emperor, the court, and the public. l 
Of the great and various excellence of Kotzebile 


it is only neceflary to obſerve, that he is conſidered 


in Germany equal to Schiller, Iſland, Beck, Schröder, I : 
Wieland, Goethe, | and Klopſtock, among living au- 


thors; and to Leſſing and Geſſner, among thoſe, which : 
are dead. He has cauſed a ſort of revolution among the 
play-wrights of this country: they are alarmed at his 

ſucceſs. He has almoſt exploded the vitiated taſte for 


| ſtage-trick and pantomime, which, for the twelve laſt 


years, have impereeptibly crept into our regular come- 


dies. His reſources are drawn from nature; and he 
_ exhibits, with infinite eren the . and es £7, 


06 a hams heart, „„ 
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: Obſervations « on Kotnebile s Plone — extrafs fron : 
Marmontel's I ncas.” — Account of this work. — 


Las 8 5 Mech to Pizarro. — Returns to H; Tiſpa- 
niola. . affettion of the Indians to Het mani-. 


2M fled i in ſaving his 4 ife Fe 4 Lo at the rz 5 of : 
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Tra will be be lately bertel 67 bend who have 7 
ſeen the play of P:zarro, that very few of the incidents 
or characters are derived from the real hiſtory; but it 
may be ſome ſatisfaction to curioſity to be informed, 
that not only the foundation of this piece, but alſo of . 
another drama by the ſame prolific author, entitled the 
Firgin of the Sun,* are principally derived. from an in- 
tereſting work, written by Marmontel, entitled. The 2 
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1:0 Incas, or the e N Jp Empire af Peru.” 
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This Work is Gd to ths Kiäg of Sweden, and 
| purports For its Re ene to hold up 8 mo 
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| tree, a young lady of diſtinguiſhed merit in the literary world. During the 
preſent rage for German dramas, and as this piece is ſo materially. connected | 
with Pizarro, 1 am rather ſurpriſed that our winter-mayagers have not 
introduced this virgin into the Theſpian ball- room. I am fully convinced, | 
that, with the aſſiſtance of an Engliſi dreſs. from Mr. Sheridan or Mr. bo nies 
 Dibdin, the * of? the " would captivate and Klebt ee. 5 
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headed monſter 2 to univerſal deteſtation EY 
hatred; to the direful influence of which, (fays Mar- 


montel, ] the principal atrocities, cruelties, and murders, . 
| 3 by the Spaniards, are to he attributed. 


In this work, the characters of Cora, Alonzo, _ 
„ are painted in ſuch glow¾ing and faſcinating 


colours, that they cannot fail to excite our eſteem, 


and to command our admiration. Valverde, a prieſt, 
is deſcribed as a deteſtable hypocrite ; who, under the 
| facred cloak of religion, conceals a villanous heart, 


and audaciouſly perpetrates the moſt atrocious crimes. 


Pizarro is depicted as an enterpriſing courageous ſol- 
dier, prone to cruelty and tyranny ;. but, by the.counſels 
of Alonzo and Las-C 4a is ſhamed i into mercy, r 
and humanity. 5 x 
The characters of 5 and Rolla, in the 1 as 
the legitimate children of the German dramatiſt, 5 
has ſubjected him to much abuſive criticiſm ; the former 
ol whom ſeems a very inconſiſtent unnatural character, 
but the amiable traits of the latter will always com- 
mand che love and A of every wk and virtuous | 


man. = g "ag 5 


85 As the language, 5 and . in  Mar- | 
montel's Incas are the finithed performance , of ,an_{- 


teeried | maſter, and but little known in England, x 
Hall quote ſome paſſages which haye à reference. to. 
the plays of the Virgin of the Sun and Pizarro, and 
With which, I prefume, every reader of taſte BY. ſen- 


"Sf muſt be truly. gratified. LT 1 
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venturers offered their ſervices. "Their chief, Alonzo de 
1 e man OY worth and ſpirit, but of rather 
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at was when he created: them; and, infinite as he 


„ tempt our people have conceived. for. the Indians, 


. hate him for a momem. — Tlieſe Indians are the e 


- 


| onto 2 


too impetueus a courage and; too derbe a ee | 
tion, had gained, by the ingenuous openneſs of hien 
manners, the eſteein and friendſhip of the virtucus _—— 
Las-Caſas. Alonzo prevailed; upon him to accom- 
pany them from eee to PRI 8; hip, in . 
port of Panama. 

The following ſpeech >. alirefied by Las- Cate to 
Po and his. followers, previous to their ſalling. e 
and forcibly appeals to the W and e a 
8 tender heart. 

« Of, all che ſuperſtitions 3 are in 1 85 "monks; 
-*, the moſt pernicious is that Which holds up to a 
% man the perſuaſion, that all thoſe, who A not. 1. . 
his belief are enemies to che Almighty... my I ,ſtifles Es J; 
< in men's hearts: every ſentiment, of humanity. . Then, , 
2 how can a man feel any love for men, whom he „ 

10 ſuppoſes to be everlaſting. objects of. the hatred and! . % 
©, vengeance of his God? Hence, the barbaraus. ES 


and the ſavage delight they have ſo often taken in 
922 oppreſſing them. — Ah! far from us be the im- 
5 pious thought, that God. his man breathes, can 


« 1 dae | He loyes his NY : 9a 
2 23 is; "bis will 0 e as Am naw, Fram, 3 e 


is in power as in goodneſs,. he has à thouſand 

% ways, ta us unknown, of gathering his ſheep: into 

« the fold. — It is nat true, chen, that the fraternal . 

tie, which binds us to our fellow creatures, hass 

ben e broken: n the. natural — 
: . —. 1/ 
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* and facred gke! of | they; al ſubſiſt: and; Ca, 
out the whole ſurface of the globe, Falth, harmo- 


4 nizing with Nature, offers to a Chriſtian eye no- 


thing but friends and brethren. But if, aſter all, 


« flavery ſhould be the only means 1 retaining the 
Indians under che yoke of faith!_. .-; .* Juſt heaven l 
« Slavery, the fhame and feandal of. religion / Slavery 


6 2 only means of Keeping: men ſteady in her ſervice! 


— Alas! no. — It is that which diſhonours her, 


« which makes her odivus, and which would deftroy- - 
« her, if it were in the power "of - hell to do fo. — 


« Slavery, i in whatever nation it has been cſtabliſhed,. 


« has been always cruel: with us, it has been altage- 


4. down, and crammed i in, one upon another, half pe- 


_.- "Ether horrible. We have ſeen the ſon torn from his 
. «Father, the wife from her. huſband; and the mother 


ce from her children. We have ſeen whole companies 
ie of men thrown together into a ſhip's hold, chained - 


«riſhed with hunger. We have ſeen them, when they 


have been taken out of that horrible grave, pale, 


_ « emaciated, enfeebled, as they were; we have ſeen 


« them, I ſay, condemned that inſtant to the moſt heart- 


« breaking drudgeries. And this, forſooth, - is the 


« only way of ſaving: ſouls! — Now I would aſk; have. 


any other means been ſo much As thought of? 0 
% any pains whatever been taken to inſtruct them? — 
<< Nay, is there ſo much as the leaſt wiſh that hey 


- « ſhould he inſtructed? — No; the wiſh i 18, that they 


„ 


8 g 
i 


oy may live and die like ſo many brute - beaſts. — To. 


« bring them over by perſuaſion, the only way is te 
« live along. with them, to bear with their indocility, 


"MM en ew Long OD 22 treatment, to allure 


* 


% 


— 


— 


de eb 4001 to ſibdue chern by generofty. 8 
„% argument 5 effications as that” of example ; nor 
« cu religion ever have fo powyful an atfoocate as 


blk. — Be Virtious, be upright; and you wi be 


% Beard. = I think f am myfelr not iN-acquainted with 
* this new world; but, if you think otherwiſe, aſk 


85 1 body elle that has ever carried the torch of faith 


« into theſe deſolate regions. They will tell you, how | 


we abſolute” an empire is to be gained over the minds 


= ce of the Indians by reaſon, equity, beneficence, and 
08 heart-confoling truth, — They will tell you whether 
* there ever was a people leſs tenacious of their opi- ; 


vi” Riöns, more Wein to be inſtructed, more eaſy to g 


4 convince. 2 caſe Was, that, at the vety time a 


. mereiful and gracious God was preaching to them, 
they ſaw themſelves affalled by «ſwarm of perfidious 
N plunderers; ho, in the name of the fame God, 
2 ftripped Men of their all, threw chem into chains, and 


_ «worried them by an inceſfant train of dutrages.— 
Thus circumſtanced, is it to be wondered at if they 
155 accufed of knapery n impoſturs thoſe who 6 pitched | 


- 1 habe feen. Yes, theſe very eyes have ſeen it. The c ca- | 
lumnies that are thrown out againſtt cheſe poor people 


* will not go down where I am. But, were they ever ſo 


= obſtinate and wedded to their errors, is that a feaſon 8 


treating chem like brutes? = — But the rigours of la- 
very, it is ſald, are to be relaxed in their fa bout: 


e Yes: this has been promiſed 2 hundred and a hundred 
« times but with what fruit? — T have ſeen Ferdinand | 


affected, Ximenes exaſperated, Charles ſhocked, at 


4. 


= the account 1 pos thein of his eruelties practiſed on 
VVV theſe 


* 
8 
1 


«, tube poor 1 ee . Sl to. Saks the 

8 miſchief; but, with all their power, they have tried 

« in vain. When the vulture of tyranny has once. got © 

ou the prey within his gripe, he will gorge himſelf; no- 
98 ching can make him quit his hold. No, my friends; 

there is no middle way; we muſt either renounce the 

: 4 name of men, abjure the name of Chriſtians, or. 

: «< debar ourſelves for ever from the right of making 


« ſlaves.” — That ſhameful ſlate of degradation, in 


5 which the ſtronger holds the weaker, is ſhocking to 
2 humanity; but, above all chings, moſt abominable i in 


< the eyes of religion. — Brother, thou art my Save! is 


* an abſurdity in the mouth of any man; but it is 1 80 


6 jury and blaſphemy i in. that of a Chriſtian... 3 | 
And under what title is it, I would be glad to 


| 6c know, that the rage of oppreſſion ſhelters ifſelf? —_ 
| « Champions. of the Faith 5 _ Faith demands of us no 
* other hearts than what are ſubdued by reaſon. — 

gh What has faich 3 in common with our avarice and our 


„ 


g « thiteth ahier gold J _ a” pepe, nun "Ry Pcs Td 
out the Indies! But, were the Indies his to give — | 
« Had he himſelf that right which men lay claim to in 
« his name? — Whatever right he may have had to 
* give the inhabitants of this world in charge to ſuch 
as will make i it their buſineſs to infiruft them, he can 
have none to deli yer them over as prey to men whoſe 


65 only vie weis plunder, — No; he could have vo, ſüuch 


views. His grant was meant, not for cut-throats,” but 
4 for or ape/tles. — If the Indies then are yours, it is only 
_— by right ht of conqueſt ; and this right, a tyrannical one 
46 at bett, he e ae of che ane, if any 


4 * thing, 


% 


hd N . . 4 


T2 


— 
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« « thing, can legitimate.” No, Fairs it is any? by 
7 clemency and goodneſs that it can be rendered juſt ; 
« and it is from the uſe you make of victory that you 
« will merit the character either of a ruffian, by your 
ts fury, or a hero, by your beneficence. Ah! truſt me, 
never Wait for the moment of licenſe and confuſion 
« to apply a curb to victory. Devote this day, as you 
* ſeem to have intended, to holy reſolution. — Theſe” 
« warriors ſeem to be touched by the repreſentation 
"IF of the calamities T have been painting to you. I con- 
Of jure you, in the name of religion, in the name of 
= * your country, and in the name ef human nature, 
| 10 to ſpare ſuch of the Indians as ſhall ſubmit to you; 
<9: reſpect | their PO their nde and their 55 
u lives.“ E 
This philanthropic 47 a tym (if fn may be FO 
ed the expreſſion) ſpeech of Las- Caſas was but ill reliſhed 
by Luque, and ſome others of this mercenary band. They 
| looked upon the good Las-Caſas as a dangerous compa- 
nion, and feared his admonitions might bias ſome of 
their followers, and thereby counteract their villanous 
ſchemes. This is often the caſe: vice ſhrinks from a 
compariſon with virtue; it either ſeeks to level it, Bal 
\ flies from its benign influence. IG 07h | 
 Las:Cafas'was obliged to leave the an; ; Pee in re- 
turning to Hiſpaniola, was conducted by fome Indians, 5 
one of whom addreſſed him as follows: 
44 Good father | we know thou elt us, als art | 
«© ſorry for us. We know all thou haſt done for us. 
% We know what pains thou haſt taken to perſuade 
our maſters not to uſe us ſo, — Wilt thou let us make 
« glad the hearts of our brethren by conducting thee to 
7208 5 our, chief. He would give ten years of his 
| N L 2 | PT > 
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« le to ar e if it were ine PR a moment. — The 
e path that leads to his retreat is rough, indeed, narrow, 
45 and every now and then a gully or a precipice in the, _ - 
44 ex ; but thou ſhalt ride in a chair of wieker- work, 18 
and we will take it by turns to carry thee.” 
3 granted their requeſt; = and, as they v were 
paſſing. along a narrow defile between two. hills, a roar 
Was heard that made the foreſts ring. The Indians turned 
pale; theif hair ſtood. on end upon their heads; 580 
perceived what it was. — It was the roar of a tiger, — 
They ſtood. ſtill and liſtened. The roar came nearer 
and nearer. Upon Which the Indians collected into a 
circle round Las-Caſas. , bet us get round than” | 
ſaid they to. him, % and as nat be. afraid; he will take 
* but one, and. it will not be thee.” In effect, Up, 
came. the tiger. that inftant.; ; and, making but three 
bound to croſs the valley, faſtened upon an i. an 
5 made off with Him into the woods without Mlackeni 
: his, pace. The pious anchorite lifted up his hands ; 5 
| heaven, gave a doleful ſhriek, and dropped down. to the 
8 ground, overcome with grief and conſternation. But, £ 
| preſently recovering, and finding himſelf in the midſt of 
his faithful Indians, who. were buſy. i in calling back his 
ſcattered ſpirits, 5 Ah! my friends; ſaid he, , what 
a ſight is this!“ — © Nay now, father, neyer mind 
| 66 it, 5 faid the poor creatures; 1 this 1 18 nothing at. all.“ 
- — Nothing, fay you Good, heavens! What; do. 
you call this nat hing? —— Oh! no, father the | 
« tigers are nothing to the Spaniards: — Oh] im- 
e piqus and inhuman race |” exelaimed the anchorite; 3 
1 what ſhame does this reflect on you! And, fo, * 
« ee of you, even 1 are not feared.” _ 5 3 
5 HE „ ey H AP, 
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Pete lt at Pele ee War with . 
ſavages. — Death ſong of an old Indian, — — Abi 
| leaves the Spaniards and goes 10 Quite. wk Account 
„ dreadful form, and his porilous Are. ret uh 
3 aid with I warn Raalan 5 


* 5 1 7 A 1 


12 


| pete hae 3 4 landing GLEBE 


called Puelto Quemado, committed great ſlaughter, car- 


rying havoc and devaſtation wherever he went. An old 
cacique, aged and decrepid, Was unable to make his 


eſcape, | The Spaniards ſeized him, and demanded Which 
| _ the Indians were gone: he pointed to the woods. — 


They aſked him under what roof he: lived: he pointed 


to the {ky..— They propoſed to- carry Him : hue: rh 


| chem an indignant look, and pointed to the ground. — 
Solicitous to overcome this obſtinate ſilence, they began 
by employing treacherous careſſes. Theſe had no effect. 


Next, they betook themſelves to threats: he heard them 


unconcerned. Their impatience turned at laſt to fury. 


They ſhewed him, and made ready before; his eyes, the 
preparations: for torture: he beheld them with-contempti- | 


Fools!“ ſaid he, with a ſmile of bitterneſs and diſ- 


dain; *they/ think to? render death. terrible to old age, | 


des ie they could invent a greater evil than decrepi- 
* tude.” — The Caſtillians, no longer able to endur® 
his ere | 


aſten bun tos A e wenne e 8 
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The old man, as ſoon as he felt the fire, ſummoned 
up his ſpirits, and armed himſelf with an inflexible re- 
ſolution. His countenance, animated with the glow of 
independence, brightened up and took a caſt of more 
than wanted dignity. — Thus began his ſong of death : 
„ When firſt I came into the world, Pain got hold on 
me, and I wept; for, I was then a child. 1 looked 
% around me, and, behold! all creatures ſuffered; every 
" thing about me was in a way to die. Vet could 4 
not help wiſhing neither to ſuffer nor to die; and, 
like a child as I was, I yielded myſelf to impatience. 
85 I became a man. Then faid' Pain to me, Let us 
<-wreſtle together. If chou be the ſtronger, I will 
« yield; but, if thou let thyſelf be beat down, I will 
tear thee, I will trample on thee; yea, and T will” | 
flap my wings over thee as the vulture over her prey. 
« Shall it be ſo? ſaid I: begin, then! ſo we ſet foot 
4 to foot. It is now ſixty years ſince the ſtruggle firſt : 
N began; and, lo]! here am I ſtill upon my ground ; | 5 
nor has it coſt me yet a tear, — I have ſeen my 
„ friends falling by your hands, and my heart has ſtifled' | 
e all complaint. I have ſeen my ſon cruſhed before 1 
my face, nor yet has the water ſtarted in my eyes. 
„What would Pain have of me more? Knows the 
4 not who I am? Behold, ſhe is come to grapple with 
„ me now for the laſt time. She has ſummoned up 5 
„ all her ſtrength; and does ſhe think to ſhake my 


1 reſolution?  I'fdefy her with my lateſt breath; yea,” 5 


Land laugh to ſee her haſten on that death which Will 


2 deliver me from her for ever. = Does ſhe think to 


go on and fight with my aſhes? Vain thought! the 


15 " hes of che dead are oY eas oy am — And 
205 you, 


3 5 
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vou, ye 'comants! vou, , ſhe employs to prove 


« me; you will live. on; you. will. be a prey to her i in 


« your turns. — Ve are come to ſtrip and plunder us; 
but ye will fight brother with brother over our miſera- 
« ble ſpoils. Your hands, firſt drenched. in our blood, 


: « will then beſmear themſelves with your own; 8 and = 


= your bones and our bones, ſcattered pell-mell over 
* our deſolated fields, will make peace; they will ſleep 
together, and mingle their duſt, as if they had been 
* friendly bones. — Meantime,. burn on, tear on. Make 
« what you. can of this body, which I now abandon 
4 to you. — See ye yon hungry birds that hover over 
our heads? Ve rob them of one meal, but ye keep © 
4 ready for them another. It is au turn e mr 
15 it will be theirs to-morrow.” RT a 
Thus ſung the aged warrior: and. thaw more FE pain 
increaſed, the fiercer were his inſults. A Spaniand, 
(Mor alez,), provoked. by. the. continued reproaches of 
f the old man, took up an arrow, and diſcharged i it into 


* 


| his body. The Indian, feeling that the wound Was 


mortal, turned to Moralez with a look of calm diſdain: 
« Ah! young man,” he cried; young man | thy im- 
« | patience has loſt 1 thee: a fair occaſion of eee l 
56, 70 ſuffer,” „ 4 ' =, 5 


Alonzo, diſguſted with. Wiese 5 1 3 him : 


at Tumbez, where he is treated. by the Indians with the 
moſt endearing hoſpitality. They offer him the choice 
of their moſt lovely daughters for a wife: the cacique 
offers him his crown, and begs. him to reign over them. 
But Alonzo, wiſhing to appriſe Ataliba of the danger 
which awaited him from Pizarro and his aſſociates, begs 
that two e may conduct bim from Tymbes to the 
; | V court 


"4 


* 


＋ 
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when got pretty near che line, and were about to paſs a 


torrent that falls into the River of Emeralds, Alonzo 
obſerved his two guides change countenance on a fudden, 
and then talk together with great appearance of agita- 
EY tion. He aſked what it was diſturbed them. 10 Look 
there !“ ſaid one of chem; 5 juſt over vonder moun- 


| court 5 Quiro) to put he king upon Tt guard. NG: 5 
20 with the two guides commence their journey; : "and, 


© tain! Seeſt tliou that, black {pot in the y? It 


„ will foon get bigger and bigger, and make a frightful = 


4 ſtorm. In fact, a few minutes afterwards, the ſpor | 


began to ſpreatl; and the ſummit of the mountain Was 
oon covered with à black cloud. The ſavages made 


haſte to paſs the torrent; they” Allo afftſted Alonzo : 


ing ftorm: | Alt on a ſudden; its fury began to thew 


through this veil, ſerved only to make its blackheſs ſein 


ix 


2, 


| when 4 hollow murmur gave wartling of the approach- | 


itlelf by frightful whifllings. © Thick darkneſs Tpread ; 
over the earth and heaven. | The lightning, © piercing | 


the more intenſe. © A thouſand peels of thunder, rever- 
berating from an immenfe chain of mountains, made a 


ate fits, like that of the ſea Wien agitated by a ftorm. 


y the glimmerings of che lightning, the pale travellers 


{ might behold the lion, the tiger, the Tynx, nd the leo. 
\pard, trembling like themſelves.” In the common iq | 


F t t threatened all animated nature, fe 


: The ountain, unable to reſiſt the ſhock of the thunder | 
and / the winds, tottered and yawned with” many a hi- 
degus chaſm ; whence the impetuous torrents guſbed 
Vſch a mighty noiſe. The affrighted animals Were flying 
ejery where out of the woods into the plains; and, 


93 roaring which ſeemed to grow louder and then fainter by f 


— 
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| gotten. Qik of Alonzo's guides had i in his fright gained 
the projecting corner of a rock. A cataract, pouring 
down from the . higher part of the. mountain, under- 
mined this projection, and carried it away; the Indian, 
as he was clinging to it, was tumbled with it into the 
flood. The other Indian thought he had found ſafety 
in a hollow tree; but a column of fre, the ſummit of 
which loſt itſelf in the clouds, ſtriking upon the tree, 
conſumed it with its unfortunate inhabitant.# Meantime 
Alonzo was waſting his ſtrength in wreſtling with the 
violence of the waters. He kept groping about in the 
dark; laying hold ſometimes of the branches, ſometimes 
of the roots, of trees that happened to fall in his way, 
without a thought about his guides; without any other 
ſentiment, in ſhort, than that of ſelf- preſervation; for, 
theſe are moments of affright when compaſſion loſes all 
its influence; ; and when the wretch, abſorbed in the 
thought wi his own auger has no N but for 
him. 

At length he ferambled, ſtill creeping on an e to 
the bottom of a cragged rock. There, by the favour 
of the lightning, he eſpied a deep and dreary. cavern; | 
che ſight of which, at any other time, would have 
ſtruck him with affright. Covered over with bruiſes, 


9 5 


1 
1 * 18 » ͤ 


tf, 


* This incident - is „ he Royal Circus oth terrific jaſtneſs. ; 
| The grand Ballad Spectacle of Cora, at this theatre, commences with the 


above ſcene ; and it is no panegyric to ſay, it equals. any ſcenic repreſenta» | 


tion Lever beheld. Indeed, the whole of the ſcenery in this piece diſplays ; 

the maſterly touch of an artiſt of pre-eminent pictureſque abilities. — Some 
dorefts and trees diſplay a variety of tints and colours in different ſeaſons. —_ 
But the artiſt wii . theſe HOME will ever bear the name of Green- 
5 . N M | FE aſe 67 
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_ exhauſted with figs; 85 aria in, and FRED himfelf ; 
down at the bottom of the cave; and he had juſt time to 
render thanks to heaven before ſenſation left him. 
The. ſtorm at length ſubſided, the thunder and winds 
ceaſed to drive againſt the mountain, the torrents abated 
of their rapidity, and Alonzo began to feel the balm of 
fleep infinuating into his veins. But a noiſe, more ter- 
rible than that of the tempeſt, ſtruck his ear the inſtant 
he was about to yield himſelf to that kindly influence. 
This noiſe, reſembling the rattling of pebbles, came 
from a multitude of ſerpents, who, like him, had taken 
this cavern for their place of refuge. The roof of it 
was covered with them. There, interlacing one with 
another in knots, they made, whenever they moved, that 
fearful noiſe, the nature of which he was not long in 
recollecting. He well knew that the venom of theſe | 
ſerpents was the moſt ſubtle of poiſons; that it kindles 
in an inſtant in every vein a deyouring fire, which 
conſumes, in the midſt of intolerable agonies, the wretch 
who has the misfortune to experience their bite. He 
heard them, as he thought, at every inſtant ; he fancied 
he felt them crawling about him; he imagined he could 
. ſometimes ſee them hanging over his head, ſometimes 
twining one upon another, and ready to dart. upon him 
with confederated rage. His exhauſted courage failed 
him. — His blood chilled in his veins. — Scarce did he 
dare to draw his breath. — Should he attempt to crawl 
out of the cave, he was afraid of graſping or treading 
upon one of theſe horrid reptiles. Now trembling at every 
Joint; then, for ſome time entranced, as it were, and 
- motionleſs. Surrounded all the while, as he knew him- 
1 fel to be, by a thouſand deaths, he hace a long: night in 
: ; the 
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the moſt cruel agonies, wiſhing, yet dreading, to ſee _ 
light again; reproaching himſelf for the terror that 
rivetted him to his ſeat, and making continual but 
ineffectual efforts to get the better of his weakneſs. 
The day, when at laſt it came to break, ſhewed him 
how far his fears were from being groundleſs. He then 
ſaw all the danger he had before only apprehended. 
He had 'however no choice to make, but'either-to get 
out or die. He gathered up with difficulty the little 
ſtrength he had left. He raiſed himſelf up ſoftly; and, 
with his hands reſting upon his quivering knees, he tot- 
tered out of the cave, pale and haggard, like a ſpectre 
out of a tomb. The ſame ſtorm, which had thrown 
him into this danger, preſerved: him under it; for, the 
| ſerpents had been as much frighted as himſelf; and 
it is the inſtinct of all animals to lay aſide every miſ- . 
chievous FPropenſity n their attention is en gaged 
| by danger.” 7 

A mild and puſent day't Wee this rl b 


and day-light diſcloſed to him the dreadful havoc which Z : 


the ſtorm had made on the woods, the rocks, and the 
mountains. He called for his companions . . . in vain. 
le looked for his proviſion: . . it was not to be found. — 
He wandered about not . which way to direct 
his ſteps. — At laſt he eſpied a path, leading | between a 


gap th the mountains. He purſued it, in hopes of find- | 2 
ing ſome human aſſiſtance. | Having reached at laſt the e 


termination of this dreary road, he diſcovered a cham- 
paaign country, interſperſed here and there with huts. 
Scarce had he made his appearance, when the ſavage 
inhabitants came and ſurrounded him with ſhouts of 
exultaton, which he toak for marks of welcome. He 
M2: ” -" 
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accoſted them with open arms. He begged their aſſiſt - 
ance; he craved their compaſſion. — But how greatly 
was he ſurpriſed to find, inſtead of that gentleneſs of 
manners and hoſpitality which he experienced at Tum- 
ben, favage looks and craving appearance, and at laſt 
to be loaded with ſhackles. He was thus led to their 
village. — The women came out to meet him with their 
children in their hands. They flocked round the ſtake 
| to which he was tied; and in this company he was left 
awhile. He now plainly ſaw he was fallen among a 
tribe of man- eaters. When they tied his hands, they 
ſtripped him: a ſad prelude to his approaching fate 
He ſaw the ſavages running backward and forward 
through the villages, inviting one-another to the feaſt 3 
the women dancing and ſinging: round him. While they 5 
were thus rejoicing, the unhappy Alonzo, pale and 
trembling, kept looking at them, as the poor fainting 
ſtag eyes the ferocious hounds, who are ready to tear 
1 8 him to pieces. Nature, however, was ſtrong. enough 1 
1 to make one laſt effort. He ſummoned up the little 
| ſiſtrength his fear had left him, and thus addreſſed him- 
| ij ſelf to the female ſavages : — Mothers, . ſaid he, 
„% when your children are hanging at your breaſts, and 
« their father is fondling them and ſmiling on you with 
„ the ſmile of love, ſhould you not think it hard were 
« any one to come and tear to pieces the father and the 
child before your faces, as you are going to tear me? 
I am a peaceable inoffenfive man; a man who never 
« did you any harm. A woman like yourſelves bore 
„me in her womb, and fed me with her milk. If the 
„ were here, you would ſee her tremble with unuttera- | 
10 ble agony; e Nan if you have n bowels, « | 
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«to 11 her 8 ſon. Could you, do you think, 
« be, proof -againſt ber tears, and would you ſee a ſon. 


«. ſlaughtered in a mother's arms? F or my own part, 
« life is" no great matter to me; but what affects me 
„much more is the danger that threatens you, and the 


_ anxiety to defend you againſt a tremendous power 


that is coming to attack yon. I knew of it; and it 


Was on your account I was going to Quito to implore 
cc the aſſiſtance of the inca. For your fake have I been 


4 expoſing myſelf to the perils of a long and toilſome 
4 journey; and for this am I going to be. torn to pieces 
<« by your hands.” — The women, aſtoniſhed at what 


they heard, kept their: eyes fixed on him as he ſpoke; 
and, by degrees, their ſavage hearts relented, and were 
ſoftened to compaſſion.  'The united force of youth and 
beauty few hearts are ſo. ſtubborn as to reſiſt. From 


the moment he had finiſhed what he had to ſay, his 
paleneſs was gone off, the roſes of his cheeks and his 


lips re- aſſumed their luſtre. His fine black eyes, indeed, 
caſt not thoſe looks f fire they would have ſparkled 
with in a time of love or joy; they languiſhed, and they | 


looked but the more tender. His auburn locks, waving 
in long ringlets over the ivory of his captive ſhoul- 


ders, ſerved as a foil to their enchanting white; and his 


ſhape, in which all the charms of elegance, grace, and 
majeſty, were, combined, completed every thing that was 
wanting to make a perfect model. The women were 
not inſenſible to his charms. : „ 
Meantime the men were gathered about him in great 
numbers, armed with a kind of hard ſtones, which they 
bad a way of ſharpening. They were juſt going to fall 


| upon. n but, were . by the women, who. 


* = ; clung 
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| og round him, 3 hay would protect him. 
This greatly exaſperated the men- ſavages, who ſeemed 
ready to devour him with their eyes. No, tigers!” 
cried the women; © not a drop of his blood ſhall ye 
t taſte, unleſs you drink ours too. If ye murder him, 
e will cut your children's throats, we will tear them 
« pjecemeat.” — At which words, the moſt furious of 
them ſeized their children by the hair; and, holding them 
up in that manner with one hand before their huſbands? | 
eyes, kept gnaſhing their teeth and howling. The men 
were frighted. Well, let him live, they ſaid, if 
you will have it ſo.” And they untied Alonzo. 
With grateful thanks to his female deliverers, Who 
had alſo furniſhed him with a guide, he took bis 
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un. — Interview of Cora: and Alonzo. — Account of 


the volcano at Quito, when Alonzo carries off Cora 75 


and ſeduces her. 75 Interview between Alonzo and 
1 Cora. s father. — Trial of Cora. — Alonzo appears, 
reſcues her from A and obtain an e of 
; the law. 


YES 


| Tax Peruvians, ſays Marmontel, have four grand 
and ſolemn feſtivals, anſwering to the four primary di- 
viſions of human life: viz. the feſtival of nativity, of 


marriage, of parentage, and of death. The following 


is a deſcription of one of the grand feſtivals, where 


Cora 1s introduced, Ine conſecrated: A bride 195 the 


| fon.? 


The floger of 'the Sons 6 boch Ry patties of 


young men and maidens, all. of more than common 


beauty, holding garlands, with which they are about to 


adorn the ſacred columns, dancing round them, and 


chanting the praiſes of the ſun and of his children. 


Their robes of light down, the produce of a ſhrub 


— 


Rs Fg ;, * * 8 


=7 This ſcene is 155 up 9 85 great magnificencs 4 ſplendour at the / 


: Royal Circus, and reflects conſiderable credit on the ingenious manager; ; 


whoſe laudable emulation of ſurpaſſing all corppetitign, was never more 5 


FO than SEO the preſent 5 e SPY 
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which grows in theſe rich valleys, rivalled the whiteneſs | 
of the mountain-ſow. Its waving folds gave leave to 
beauty to diſplay all its charms ; but modefly, in thoſe 
happy regions, ſerved as a veil to nature. _ Myſtery 7s 
the offspring of vice. Under the eye of innocence, 
| innocence has no need to bluſh. ' As they danced round 
the columns of the temple, they encircled one-another 
with their garlands; and this myſterious chain ſerved 
to typify the charms of that connection of which the 
| laws are the cement. But now the ſhadow of the 
columns had ſhrunk cloſe to their baſe; It grew 
| Horter and ſhorter ſtill, and was upon the point of 
_ vaniſhing. — Then burſts forth anew the ſongs of wor- 
ſhip and rejoicing ; and the inca, falling on his knees 
at the foot of that column, where his father's galden 
throne blazed with a thouſand fires, -** Source inex- 
„ hauſtible of all good things! O Sun!“ cried he, 
-< my father! No gift can thy children offer thee that 
« does not come from thee ! Great as are to us thy 
0 bounties, they are as unavailing to thy happineſs as to 
thy glory. The rich harveſts ripened by thy warmth, 
<< the fruits coloured by thy rays, the flocks nouriſhed 
<< by the juices of thy herbs and flowers, are treaſures 
e but to us: to diffuſe them all around is to imitate 
l thee. The aged and the infirm, the fatherleſs and 
e the widow, who receive them in thy name, theſe are 
950 they, within whoſe boſom, as on thy altar, we 
* ought to pay our tribute. Look not therefore upon 


tte tribute, which I am about to offer thee, but as a 
( * ſolemn token of gratitude and loye.” | 


All the people joined in thankſgiving to the Ein.” 15 
ds 4 35 them ſuch good 3 and the monarch, 
| 1 
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pm Locke ee the and PL virgins; 
repaired to the e to offer to the god the en 
offering. 

On the veſtibule * 105 RE ako denkbare | 
to the, eyes of the prince three. young virgins, whom 
their parents had: juit conſecrated to the ſun. A light 
wreath of cotton, encircling them all together, ſerved 
to ſereen them from profane eyes. Nature in thoſe 
climates had never till now. produced ſuch beauty. Ihe 
three incas, their fathers, led them by the hand; and 


their mothers, by their fide, held in their hands the end 1 


of that myſterious girdle, the ſign and pledge of that 
ſpotleſs chaſtity they had devoted themſelves to maintain. 
The king, ſaluting them with an air of devotion, intro- 


1 5 duced them into the temple : the high-prieft follows them, 
and the temple- doors are ſhut. . The three virgins you 2 


themſchves, before the image of their celeſtial ſpouſe, and 
at the ſame inſtant the high · prieſt unties the veil. 5 

falls: — and then what charms it expoſes to the face of 
_ day! — The monarch thought himſelf tranſported ts. the 
court of the ſun, his father. He fancied himſelf in the 


preſence. of thoſe celeſtial females, in whoſe. company 7 55 


that beneficent divinity ſolaces himſelf after the toll af 
illuminating the univerſe.” The countenance of two of 
thoſe charming: maids gave unaffected tokens. of ſerenity 


and content, Full of the honor of their new candition,  _ 


| their hearts feaſted on the ſoft ſentiment of a pure and 
| tender 10 unembittered by the leaſt tincture of re- 5 
gret. The other, and the moſt beautiful of the three, 
ana PE that beſpoke the ſame innocent fimplicity, be- 
trayed evident ſymptoms: af melancholy and dejection. 
Cora, (chat was the name of tha reluQant maid,) be- 8 
, Eee, eo nero es a, 
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fore — vow „ chat was W yon from mankind had 
paſſed her lips, ſeized” her father's hand, and imprinted 
on it an ardent kiſs, and ſuffered no more to eſcape her 
at firſt than a timid and half: ſtifled ſigh; but ſhortly 
after, raiſing up her beautiful eyes and directing them 
to her mother, ſhe ſprings into her arms, bathes her 
boſom with tears, and exclaims, with a voice of agony, 
„My mother! my mother! — Her parents, blinded 
by a cruel piety, were ſtrangers to the ſource of her 
diſorder. They ſaw no more in it than the concern that 
naturally attends upon a laſt farewel, and the ſtruggle 
of a heart which is detaching itlelf from what it had 
held moſt dear. She herſelf imputed the pangs ſhe felt 
to no other cauſe chan to the force of. blood and the 
workings of nature. Tendereſt and beſt of fathers! 
„ My ſweet mother! a thouſand times dearer to me 
4 than life Muſt I then part with you for ever. BY ow 
She knew not that ſhe felt any other regrets than theſe; | 
and the prieſt, deceived as well as. ſhe, ſuffered her to 
15 complete her raſh and cruel vow. — The time now 
came, when the virgins were commanded to liſten to the 
- law, which annexed- ſuch- tremendous penalties to the 
breach of that engagement. Cora's two companions 
heard the prieſt without emotion, and almoſt without 
| Concern. 'She alone, by an inſtinct that ſeemed a pre- 
ſage of her misfortune, found her heart miſgive her. 
Her colour changed, a thick miſt diffuſed itſelf; over her 
eyes, the roſes even of her lips turned pale and va- 
niſhed, and her tongue faultered as ſhe pronounced the 
vow, which. her heart Was deſtined to abjure. All this 
vas not ſufficient to undeceive her parents or the pontif. 
Win 9 _ TC themſelves in 
SH | 3 1 endeavouring 
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| | / 
endeavouring to ſupport her ſinking ſpirits, to ſoothe her 
troubled heart, to intoxicate her tender imagination with - 
the glory of having a divinity for her ſpouſe. -Reflec- 
tion was for a moment laid aſleep; and the helpleſs maid _ 
ſuffered herſelf to be led into the, inviolable. ee of 
the ſpouſes of the fun. | 
A civil war, continues Marmontel, een to LE 
out in the kingdom of the incas. Ataliba, king of 
Quito, ſolicits the mediation of | Alonzo between him 
and his brother Huaſcar, at Cuſco. Previous to Alon- 
zo's departure, the inca offers -a ſacrifice to the ſun, + at 
which Alonzo is permitted to be preſent. EE 1 

The virgins of the fun, who were admitted i. into io 2 

renal] miniſtered to the pontif at the altar. It was the 
unhappy deſtiny of Cora to officiate on this ſolemn day. 
She approached with a veil: -on her head, and her brow _ 
crowned with flowers. Her eyes were caſt down, but 
her long eye· laſhes permitted a ſparkling radiance to 
eſcape them. Her lovely hands trembled, her lips were 
agitated, her boſom panted, and every circumſtance. 
expreſſed the ſenſibility of her heart.* Happy would 
the have been, had her timid eyes never ſeen Alonzo. — 
One glance deſtroyed her. — This imprudent glance 
preſented to her view tlie moſt formidable enemy to her 
Tepoſe and happineſs. This ſentiment, the germ of 
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* The elegant and . Mrs, Wybrow edi this part of the cha- 
rater equal to the author's deſcriptian. The faſcinating manners and 
Playing of this actreſs juſtly perſonifies the poer's Ie” ns : . 


85 Grace in her eps, heaven in bet eyes, and in every bas 
© = «dignity and love. CD 


N „ : n Which 


2 


85 always preſent to her fancy. What! never, never, | 


SOLE Eat ee . 


which nature had — in her boſom, diſcloſed ict 
all at once. 
In her eien, e by FR Pr of the Bats | 

. niard, whoſe beauty was ſtill improved by kis drefs,* the 
ſcarcely could prevent the golden baſket, that contained 
| the e offering, from falling out of her hands. Her-cheek 
loſt its colour, and her heart alternately ſuſpended and 
redoubled its palpitation. A ſudden chilneſs ſucceeded 
to the fever that throbbed within her veins, and her 
trembling knees almoſt failed to ſupport her. Confuſed 
and embarraſſed, ſhe returned towards the altar. She 
directed a ſuppliant look towards the image of the lun, 5 
Which appeared to reflect the features of Alonzo. — 
O God!“ ſaid the; What can this delirium 
„ mean? How hath this young ſtranger bewildered 
«* my ſenſes! I am no more myſelf.” — They retired 
from the temple ; and Cora ſought that aſylum, where 
the had heretofore found. her days paſs in peaceful lan- 
| 2 It now appeared a gloomy dreadful prifon. Her 
heart ſighed for freedom, but fighed in vain, — He was | 


ſays the, fhall the illufion, which occupies my fancy, 

. < become-a reality? — Ah | why did I ever ſee thee, 
thou dear object of my thoughts, if Jam condemned 
to ſee thee no more? — Ah! come at leaſt before 1 
6 die. Come, thou adorable man, and ſee what ravage 
« the fight of thee alone hath made in a weak heart. — 
Come, behold and pity thy victim. Awake, afleep, 
«© he ee . wt Nor, 106 q e e Oe pen | 
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e moment. Oh! my father ! what have you done? 


And what have I myſelf done? — Why did I go from 


yeu! — Why bury myſelf alive? — Alas! my 


6 veneration for you was ſo full of affection I would | 


% have ſerved you with ſo much attention and love! 
Ohl my father! my father!“ — 5 
That rapid and terrible lightning, which. kindles 1 7 


once two hearts made for each other, had ſtricken at the 


ſame inſtant both the young Indian and Alonzo. Sur- 
priſed to ſee ſuch a combination of charms, agitated and 
enraptured with the ſingle look ſhe caſt upon him, he 
followed her with his eyes to the extremity of the tem- 
ple, and became jealous even of the god whom he faw | 
ber adore. Gloomy, reſtleſs, and impatient, he returned 
to the palace. Every thing diſtreſſed and conſtrained 
him. He endeavoured to recall his reaſon. He re, 
proached himſelf for entertaining ſo fooliſh a paſſion; 
condemned himſelf, and bhuſhed at it. One look of this 
prieſteſs had transferred into his heart the delightful” poi- 
fon of hope. Indiſſoluble vows, a ſevere fizvery, and 
an-inacceſſible priſon, by turns preſented themſelves to. 
his thoughts; and, e 5s ON d e of | 
each, yet hope deſerted not his breaft. a 
Jo poſſeſs Cora is impoſſible! dad 3 6. ho ir 
bu: che loves me, if ſhe knows that I adore her, if our 
„ hearts correſpond to each other, the conſciouſneſs of 
it will afford conſolation. — What! amongſt. 42 
K religious people, to attempt a ſacrilegious violation of 
-« their laws! and, in the court of a king, to trample | 
A on the rights of hoſpitality !” — Theſe were ſo many 
| crimes, that they, made Alonzo tremble. « — — Seeking 9 
uf | DE, „ e 3 F 
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| ſoothe his melancholy in ſolitude, he retired to the ſacred 

incloſure where Cora was confined.” ' The bounds were 
extenſive and overſhadowed by thick trees, whoſe ſtately 
Height added ſolemnity to the venerable ſcene. Here he 

ruminated long in muſing anxiety, and was juſt about 

to leave the ſpot, when a terrible event occurred to 

hangs his virtuous reſolutions. 
When the Indians were one day diſperſed i in the field, 

R a, ſowing, and reaping, and the daughters of 
the ſun, in the receſſes of their palace, were employed 
5 ſpinning and weaving, a ſullen ſound was heard at firſt 

in the entrails of the mountains, reſembling that of the 

ſea when a tempeſt is collecting. By degrees it deepens, 
and at length becomes a low and hollow murmur. The 
earth trembles, a rumbling noiſe is heard in the air, and 
black vapours conceal the ſky. The temple and palace | 
| otter, and threaten to fall in ruins. The mountain 
f heaves, and its ſummit rends aſunder by the winds com- 
preſſed within it. Torrents of liquid lava and volumes 
of reddening ſmoke enkindle and dart forth from the bot- 
tom of the abyſs in rapid whirls, with immenſe ſhivers of 


N durning rocks. * — What a majeſtic and awful picture 1 


To behold rivers of fire urging their headlong courſe, in 
; glittering floods, over immenſe heaps of ſnow, and ex- 
| WERE in them a deep and ample be!! 
Within and without the walls, deſolation, aſtoniſh⸗ 
5 ment, and terror, at -once prevail.” The huſbandman 
fears' to break the furface of the FE” which ae, | 


75 Ry 
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quite : | | 3 


5 * This TPP is Nikewiſe ciſplayed a at the Circus; Wis ths running 4 pry 
the lava down the ridge of the mountain , and demolition of the wall ap- 
; pertaining to the a of the ſun, are ed . 9 8 
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| like the! ſea! beneath hin 4 . of the a gs of the *R 
ſun tremblingly ruſh out of the temple: others, in con- 


ſternation, cling to the altar of their god. The virgins, 
diſtracted, deſert the palace; the roofs of which threaten 


to deſcend upon their heads; and, running into the wide 
5 incloſure, all pale and diſhevelled, they extend their 


timid hands towards thoſe walls, from which even ' Bity 
herſelf durſt not offer them relief. los Bey 2 

Alonzo, alone, wandering round this hugs, I 
* plaintive cries. He trembled for Cora. Every 


cry he heard ſeemed to come from her alone. — Wild, 


and ſhuddering with grief and fear, he ſearches, and at 


length diſcovers. a paſſage through the ruins. — Tranf. 
ported with joy; he climbs the. fragments of che ſacred 
wall, enters the incloſure, and eagerly ſought (thongh - 


in the darkneſs of night) the dear object of his fear and 
hope. Any other eyes than thoſe of a lover, occupied 


3 entirely with the object of his paſſion, would have 
5 ſought in vain to diſtinguiſh 1 her. — He ſaw, her. — He 


knew her. The graces, which in her terror had not 


forſaken her, rendered ber at a diſtance conſpicuous to 
her lover. He ſuppreſſed his firſt tranſports for fear of 


alarming her, and advanced with CAUtION, — 5 « Cora,” 
ſays he, 6 a God watches over us and defends our lives.” 
— Cora, intimidated at bis addreſs, ſtops. — At the 


5 ſame inſtant, the earth quakes; and; the mountain, with | 
a loud noiſe, caſts forth a blaze of light, which: diſeovers 5 


to the prieſteſs Alonzo with open arms. - O thou,” 


ſays he, whom I have adored from the mament I firſt 
* ſaw thee in the temple |! thou, for: whom I live! — 
$6 5 be, not e It is ; heaven. hath ſent me to 
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2 Ae Ae. Fotiow we, atv quits belle 
-< Suffer me to ſave thee.” | 
Cora, feeble and wombling, yielded to his entreary. | 
He claſped her to his boſom, and bore her without diffi» 
culty over the broken wall. — © Whither go I?” fays 
Cora. My ſenſes are diſordered by affright! wwe 
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ns. know: not where, nor even with whom, Lam. — - + 


% What will become of me.. . . Oh pity me. 
% You are,” replies Alonzo, © de the protection of 
a man, who lives only for you. — The firſt duty of 

% humanity, and that to which the earlieſt tendeney of 
« human nature inclines us, is ſelf-prefervation. At the 
„ moment when death ſurrounded and purſued you, 
46 there was neither vow, nor law, which muſt not 
4 ſubmit to this invincible impulſe. To-morrow, when 
- 4 all will be calm, before the dawn, you may go back 
_ * to thoſe gardens, where your terrified companions | 

* will have paſſed the night, and the ſecret of your | 
4 abfence will neyer be diſcovered.” —' The volcano 
e the ſky recovered its azure luſtre; and the 
moon, by her foothing ſplendour, ' ſeemed diſpoſed to 
reſtore tranquillity to nature. — Alonzo: and his tender 
companion were ſceking an aſylum. . Reft yourſelf, 
"66 my dear Cora,” ſays Alonzo. Here repoſe; and, 
t in the calm filence of an indulgent night, permit me 
« to ſatiate my ſoul with the pleaſure of viewing you, 
1% and adoring your numberleſs charms.” — Cora con- 
2 ſented' to ſit down. — Sitting at the knees of Cora, ” 
Alonzo ſcarcely breathed. — The #, olicitude, the ſur- 
priſe, that fearful timidity, which 'blends itſelf with the 
n Impetuoſiry of defire, and is redoubled at the approach 5 
9 of 9 * 735 impatience. He 2 
with 
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wich his hands, and . to his 3 the e | 
hand of Cora. Daughter of heaven!“ ſays he to 
her; * and is it -thee then that I. poſſeſs? Thee, che | 
« ſale object of my wiſhes? — Who could have 
« thought, that a Prodigy, at which nature ſhudders, 
« ſhould prove the means of our meeting; and that the 
earth ſhould be ſtricken with terror, only to draw off 
_ © the prying eyes of thy inhuman guard. — We are 
< alone, free from reſtraint, and concealed from every 
_ « witneſs but the night, which never betrays the tender 
« ſecrets of love. — But. theſe precious moments are 
« fleeting, let us improve the nent; and, if I am dear 
eto thee, Cora, bid me be App. Eh Be happy! 
| the replied; — po, om He moment, * cloud ob- 
ſcured futurity. 
Every Sb to ale, ns now ware. new e e 
The ſerenity of the night, the ſolitude and ſilence which 
prevailed around them, diffuſed a charm they had never | 
felt before. — Ahl! delicious retreat !”? ſaid Cora. 
« Why ſeck another aſylum? — This mild radiance, 
& this verdant ſeat, theſe trees, all ſeem to aſk, whither 
% would you go? where can you be more happy than 
e with us? — Cora preſſed him in her arms, and he 
felt the tears from her eyes flow down, his cheek. — 
« My friend, ſaid ſhe, „ if it be poſſible, let us force 
from our boſoms the preſage that afflicts us. Wy 
« heart is rent, as thine will be; but forgive me. 
I am bound by a facred and terrible duty, which - 
5 tears me from your arms; and, from this moment, 
I muſt bid you farewel for ever. — When I Was 
« devoted at the altar, my parents became fureties for 
=. "gb bdelity. The Mood of a father and mother is the 
. 5 N pledge 
{ ; 
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<« pledge of my vows. 4 fugitive and perjured, I give: 
© up them to torture. My crime devolves on them, 
and they muſt bear the puniſhment. — Such is the | 


WE rigour of the law.” — O God! you tremble ! . 


What have you done? — And what have I done pm 
cries he, falling with his face on the ground. — Why 
« did you not ſooner diſcover to me the abyts, into 
& which I was falling and dragging you? — Leave me. 
« — Thy love, thy grief, thy tears, redouble my hor- 
& ror! — What! would you that I ſhould conduẽt vou 
& back ? — That to me would be fatal. — To retain 
e you!. . . Oh no! — Iam not a monſter. — — She | 
5 goes then. . Stop! ſtopl. . I die.“ — . 
The diſtreſſed Cora, on . his: cries, "nei | 
all trembling. He views her; es her; wets 
her with his tears; feels himſelf bajh with hers; 


ſwears to her eternal love; and, in the exceſs of his ; | 
grief, grows wild, and again relapſes. — At length, 


having ſurmounted the conflict of his paſſions, he takes 
her by the hand, and in haſte leads her back to the foot 
of thoſe walls, within which ſhe goes to eee her 


crime, her love, and her deſpair. 


Alonzo leaves Quito with a ſorrowful has, 3 
the fatal conſequences of his interview with Cora. 
Isle returns to Cuſco, and in vain endeavours to cement 
a peace between the two brothers, Ataliba and Huaſcar; 
the latter being reſolutely determined on war, Alonzo 


returns; and, at the ſacrifice in the temple, ſought for 


Cora in vain; the was not preſent. He retired, and 
endeavoured to ſoothe his mind by fleep ; but was ſoon 
_ diſturbed: by a venerable. old man. Hoary locks hung 
round his forehead; and his countenance, though pale 


< Þ a 


— 
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"and gloomy,” Nebst amidft his grief, 2 noble and ma- 
jeſtic air. I am the father of Cora, ſaid he. My 


daughter ſent me: I come in compliance with her 
« laſt requeſt, — Go, unhappy youth! and leave us ts 


* bear the misfortunes i in which you have involved us. 


Vo have brought diſgrace and death into an inno- 
cent family, which had been ſtill innocent but for 


'«- you.” — At theſe words, the old man fell down in a 


ſwoon. — Alonzo raiſed him: — Speak!“ ſaid he. 


«4 What have I: done? — 4 Cruel man! can you 
«aſk? — My rowing too weak and too ſimple, 


* alas! to reliſt your 'artifices ; my-daughter hath. dif- 
cloſed to me her perfidy and facrilege, in yielding 
< herſelf the victim of your wiſhes. Her pregnancy ſre 


no longer could hide. To-morrew. her ſhame will 
be known. To- morrow, ſhe, her mother, and I, 
her innocent ſiſters and brothers, will be led forth to 


receive the ſentence of the law. Solitude, infamy, 


and eternal ſterility, will mark the place of her birth. 
"I Our aſhes will be diſperſed; we ſhall have no grave: 


* — Go, then! my daughter conjures you. The un- 
1 happy girl ſtill loves you; and, when ſlie confided | 


4 to me the ſecret of her ſoul, ſhe made me promiſe 


* not to betray it. But ſhe dreads leſt your diſtreſs 
<« ſhould diſcover you; and therefore entreats it, as the 
only compenſation for her death, of which you are 
e the cauſe, that you will not be preſent at her ſuffer- 


 * ings.” — While the Indian was ſpeaking, remorſe 


and deſpair rent the lieart of Alonzo. His eyes fixed 


on the ground, his hair riſing with horror, his mo- 


tionleſs ſtupidity, — all beſpoke a criminal condemned - 
by his Oey and that judge his 3 He fell 


AS at 


# 
— < 7 
” ; — 
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at aſks Ad man's feet; Ade in broken accents, with 
difficulty articulated theſe words: Ohl my father! 
* my! crime you know; but do you know by, what 
e fatality I was urged to commit it? Do you know | 
% how terrible a moment of fear and diſorder gave into 
my power your dying daughter, and threw her into 
ac my arms? We are both undone, and have involved 
* vou in our ruin. I ſeek not to appeaſe you. Behold 
* my boſom! behold my ſword !!“ - Go!“ ſaid the 
old man. Thy blood will neither reſtore to me the 
** mother nor her children. It will not exempt mie from 
« death, and it would cauſe me to die (guilty. Von 
% Were diſtra ed: I believe it. Vou are neither wicked 
4 nor perfidious; but, When you are, we have in hea- 
& ven a God to judge and to puniſh.” No aid 
Alonzo ; you thall- not die. Deſpiſe me not ſo far, 
„ as to think tliat I wiſh to conceal myſelf, and bafely 
e fly. I Will appear, confeſs the whole, undertake 
your defence, and reſeue you from tlie abyſs into 
Which I have plunged you, or periſſi in it myſelf.” — | 
% Know you,” aſked the old man, any protection ; 
„ againſt the la des, and the remorſe. that follows a 
0 breach of r oath b I haye Nase the ſun to. nin 


neee your: ae eee he — _— 7 
LC Alonzo, ' «© ſwear to her that her lover never will 
<« deſert her! I am a huſband and a father. There 
is no danger that courage cannot ſurmount, when 
+ inſpired by love and by nature.” — The old man 
e his boſoin, bank Mrs fs, A por 5 


5 was 
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Was bon NPs 3 by afyhim = been ae 
and that the ſun required an expiation. The pontif im- 
peached the criminal before the ſupreme tribunal: the 
pit was dug and the pile prepared. The King appeared 
as uſual, in the - portico of the palace. A trembling 


multitude ſurrounded the throne. The pontif and prieſts 
uſhered in the young and. timid Cora. Her father, 


overwhelmed with grief; her mother, pale and fainting; 
her two ſiſters, not leſs lovely than herſelf; and her 
three brothers, the hopes of an illuſtrious family; : (all 
victims of the fame Jaw ) appeared..t to. receive their 
puniſhment, N 1905 7 28 

Cora, whom, on account of her „ YT 1 


80 was neceſſary to ſupport, ſunk down, without colour | 


or life, at the ſight of her judge. After ſome time, ſhe 
was. revived, and he interrogated her. She replied, with 
frankneſs, It was on that horrible night, when the 
<< volcano threatened. to deſtroy theſe, walls. My terror 
55 threw. me into the arms of a deliverer. This was my 
_ + "misfortune and my crime. — Son of the ſun! if it be 
poſſible to, remit a part of the puniſhment, attend to 
+ the voice of nature which oppoſes this law. I im- 


«..plore not mercy for myſelf: I know. that my death is 


inevitable. But, behold a father, a mother, ſiſters, 


and brothers, who are guiltleſs ! It is for them, that, 


with my dying breath, I aſk for fayour.””. — The 


father appealed to the inca in behalf of his daughter, | 


accuſing himſelf of being the author of her miſery and 
crime, in, firſt. devoting her to the vow, and d 
her; regardleſs of the voice of nature. Her c crime, 
ſaid her father, alas! her firſt crime, was obedience to 
8; , her e Au. love, for me have n her. 
55 | „ 2 


* ; 


1 


„ am the executioner of my hi I drag her to 
puniſhment ! On uttering theſe words, the old 
man embraced his daughter. — Sobs ſtopped his voice. — 
His heart was agonized with grief; and the tears] which 
guſhed forth from his eyes, ſtreamed over the bofom of 
Cora: Every one ſympathized in his forrow. The 
monarch himſelf was moved; but, conſtrained by the 
law to exerciſe rigour, proceeded; and ordered Cora 
to difcover her raviſher and accomplice. — Cora trem- 
bled, and remained fome time ſilent. At length ſhe 
faid: „Son of the fun! will you be, more cruel and 
66 violent than the law? The law condemns me to 
« death, and involves my family in my ruin. Is not 
this ſufficient ?” — Ataliba, with a ſigh, ordered the 
| depoſitory of the laws to pronounce the ſentence; when 
Alonzo ſtruggled through the crowd; and, proftrating 
- himſelf at the foot of the throne, Inca,“ cried he, 
« it is I that am guitey: ; Cora is innocent. Puniſh only 
<« her raviſher.” — At the appearance of Alonzo, and 
on hearing the language which deſpair had prompted him 
to utter, the king ſhuddered; the people ſtood eee 

with aſtoniſhment; and Cora, trembling and cold, e. 
4 claimed as ſhe fell, Alas! could I not then fave him 


No,“ replied Alonzo; © the deſerves not blame.” che 8 


was infenfible when I bo her away; and her diſtracted 


-« ſoul could neither conſent, to, nor reſiſt, her misfor- 


. tune.” —: The inca was ſolicitous to ſave Alonzo. 
. Stranger,” ſaid- he, <« our religion is not yours: yo 
« are ignorant of our laws. Leave us. Our laws 

* oblige only my ſubjects and myſelf. Vou were im- 
« prudent, but not criminal; at leaſt if you bfed no 


« violence : and Cora alone * Aa * to accuſe you. ”» 


— No, 


5 * 


SY 
ö 
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— No, ©” faid ſhe; © a charm, no leſs "delightful 
6 chan irreſiſtible, gave me up to his wiſhes, Ceaſe, 
« Alonzo, ceaſe to arrogate my crime to yourſelf; you 


« make me ſuffer a W deaths.” — < So far is 


<« ſhe. from accuſing you,” ſaid the king, that you 
* hear ſhe declares you innocent. — Can I be inno- 
|< cent,” cried Alonzo, © after. having: dug a grave be- 
„ neath her feet ? K' grave, in which you compel. her 
| «©. to deſcend alive... Oh! height of horror . . This 


« dreadful grave yawns. to my view, ready to 7 
her. And am I innocent? — I ſee the kindling pile, on 
« which her father, mother, and all her kindred, are ſpee- 


< dily to. periſn. And am I innocent? If ye are led to 


4 death, I will precede you. I will aſcend the pile, and 
« deyote myſelf the firſt to the flames. — Iam young, 
« impetuous, and too ſuſceptible 'of paſſion. | J faw 


« Cora. Love inflamed my heart; but I reſpected her 


_ « aſylum; She hath told you that ſhe yielded. And 
« who would not have yielded like her? Is a law to 
« extinguiſh in us the feelings of nature, ſufficient to 


88 ſuppreſs its emotions? Do ye forget, that che god 
% whom ye worſhip is, in your eſtimation, goodneſs 


« itfelf. What! can the ſun, who himſelf is the ſource 


«of fertility, can he, who' enables every thing to pro- 
<«<.pagate its kind, make it criminal. to love? This 
6 « paſſion itſelf is an emanation from him by whom ye 


_ are enlivened. Ve have been told, that the ſun hath 
« made it a crime for his prieſteſs to 'become a mother: 


4 and that, to expiate the crime, the moſt horrid | tor- 
e ments are neceſſary. Ve have been told i it; and your 


„ fimplicity was credulous. Alas! and were not your 


ff en alſo told, e 35 e the ſnake, the 


2 * Yeorure, 
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46 W 2 the tiger, ER” of the mother to fpill 
% on their altars the blood of the innocent ſuckling ; 


„and, like 3 the mother, devoutly cruel, ſacrificed 


the babe. This worſhip ye have aboliſhed ; and 
yours, not leſs barbarous, is ſtill more irrational.” 
Then, like one inſpired by a god, and as though "8 


god himſelf had ſpoken from his mouth; O King ye 

„ people!” cried he; learn to diſtinguiſh by infallible 

£ 4. proofs between that truth, which comes from heaven, 
% and the errors of men, Caſt your eyes on nature - 

<« obſerve the order and deſign that every where appear. 

„ Whoever the God may be that preſides over this 

« immutable order, which himſelf hath eſtabliſhed, he 

« hath adapted to it his laws. And of what import to © 

4 this eternal order is the vow, that a young and feeble 

« mortal hath imprudently made, to wither like a T_— 

+ leſs plant in the languor of ſterility ?” 175 | 

During this addreſs of Alonzo, a confuſed i | 


prevailed among the multitude, "indicating a change in 


their minds. The monarch availed himſelf of the mo- 
ment to fix their conviction. * He ſpeaks,” ſaid he, 
« the language of reaſon, and reaſon is ſuperior to law. 
Let us thank this ſtranger,” who hath undeceived us, 


ce enlightened us, and induced us to revoke an inhuman 


law. This is too important a benefit not to efface an 5 


<< unfortunate imprudence. Let the prieſteſſes of the 


e ſun have no other reſtraint, but a pure and voluntary 
„ zeal; and let thoſe, who repent the temerity of their 


„ yow, be inſtantly abſolved from it. A juſt God can- 


not deſire to be ſerved with reluctance, and his altars 
« were never raiſed to be ſurrounded by ſlaves." — 


Thus e the prince, animated by the double joy of 
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aboliſhing à deſtructive abuſe, and preſerving the life of 
a friend. The aged father of Cora proſtrated himſelf 
with his children at the knees of the monarch. All the 
people, with hands lifted towards heaven, broke forth in 
| ſhouts of joy. Alonzo, in triumph, threw himſelf at 
the feet of his miſtreſs. Alas ! ſhe had fainted in the 
arms of her mother. It was the cry of nature, that 
reached to heaven from the hearts of fathers, mothers, 
and a whole people in uniſon, that re- animated her 
ſenſes. She returned from the ſlumber of death, and 
ſaw herſelf 1 in the arms of Alonzo ; who, in tranſports, 
ſaid, as he embraced her, Live, dear object of my 
heart! thou art mine: the fatal law is no more. 
+ nature and love have prevailed. The ſacred names 


of father and mother are no longer criminal in us.” — | : ; 
Me theſe words, Cora, in the exceſs of ſurpriſe and of 


joy, ſighed, preſſed to her heart her lover and her deli- 
verer, and, too weak to ſupport ſo violent and ſudden - 
4 reyerſe, fainted once more. Whilſt Alonzo was em- 
ployed in recoyering her, the people preſſed around to 
ſee and congratulate them. A father, a mother, diſ- 
tracted ; their children ſtill trembling ; Cora, who, in 
the arms of Alonzo, with difficulty was recalled to life; 
the anxiety, the agitation, the tenderneſs, of her lover ; 
the joy and rapture of the people around them; — all 
united to form ſo delightful a ſcene, that the king and 
whole aſſembly could not refrain from tears. — The 
crowd retiring, and the monarch with the incas having : 
res entered the palace, Cora and her lover were called, 
and the prieſt ſpoke to them to this effect: Cora i is 
“ free. A God, who wills nothing - but love, can 


. © never require conſtraint. Ine I have the ſatisfaQtion, 
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< before I go down to my grave, to ſee, from a 
the number of his laws, a cruel one expunged, w 
5 un not worthy of him n on neg, 
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CHAP. vi 


| Extrafts from MM 77 Pumper? s Death of Rolla. — 
. from. Mr. Sheridan” $ Ain: 9 55 
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As I promiſe in the title to point out Mr. Sheridan's 
alterations and improvements, a peruſal of the following. 
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1 ACT L.— Sa. 


- How Lecce Aare, &c. to FO Pina, | 
„ aud Valverde. 555 


es 
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 LarCaf Yau tows ſummoned us hither.” 

Pix. Sit down, venerable old man; and you, my 
good friends. — The moment is arrived, in which we 
are to reap the fruits of our hazardous enterpriſe, The 
enemy, Julled in ſecurity, this day offer a ſacrifice to 
their gods; at which moment, I am of opinion, ve 


— 4 3 


—_— 


* There 5 been ſeveral tranſlations of this play * =o in London. 
8 have made rhe following extracts from Miſs Plumptree's, believing it "= 
be, upon ——— equal 180 and, in many W W N to all. 
3 3 1 
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ſhould forpriſe them, put TAY armed to o death, and make 
the unarmed flaves.” „ M eo t4-45 
Alm. My voice is for death to every Peruvian armed 
or unarmed. | : £2 
Gonzalo. But we e may bs the women 1 children. 
Alm. Better extirpate the whole race. 
Val. For the honour of our faith.*_ | 
Las-Caſ. Do not blaſpheme. Ho: 
Alm, We have aasee a mn time 3 87 ths 


{ 


4 


Las- And you val 3 recourſe to made; for 
be ſake of employment: 8 

Alm. We are not as yet repaid for the hear ee. 
of our armament. : 

Pix. We are reduced to want, = the eroops begin 
to murmur. | 

Gon. While Alonzo, rioting in abundance | roſs 
at us. | 

Pix. 3 hoy! Cs 
TLas-Caſ. My heart whiſpers me, that Klowto a a 
painful conflict in his boſom, between ee and love 
for his native country. OS. im 

Am. Your heart ſreks to. defend your 8 Eo 

Las-Caſ. Ves, he is N had w and: I am ene | 

to e eee 5 3 

Alm. Enough! He: ſhall hare to . us. 


5 - Fix. The enemy's force increaſes, every 2, We 


an gers to the e ſurrounded 75 want; and 


-- be 14 -£ b * 1 Ae its 


— 
4 a 


— 9 


SAS 
2 


V ee tro Valverde was originally eg by 


Kotzebũe to repreſent Pizarro's Papi e . accounts for his 


bigotry, . „ ' | 
| N dey | 


4 
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dr relaxes courage. 'The _— reſource eren ſuch. 
numerous and formidable evils is a battle. 

4h, [excepting Las-Caſas}, A battle a battle! 

Las-Caf. What a re- echoing of that dreadful word 

Ae eden l. i ue 55 be b Againſt 
a mild king; who, but a few days ago, offered you his 
hand in peace. Againſt a people, whom you found 
inoffenſively tilling their fields; and, with innocent 
hearts, WERE ** Org ieee to e own 
een 

Val. Sui who adoge the fun, and whom 4. 
fun muſt erctirpate. 2 5 

Las-Caſ. Is the bloody: ds, 5 your 3 5 
not xet full? When will you be ſatiated with the ſuffer- 
ings of theſe pious children of innocence, ho received 
you ſo hoſpitably? \— Thou Power Almighty, whoſe 


thunder cleaves the rocks, and whoſe ſun can even diſ- 2 


ſolve mountains of ice, lend thy force to my words, 
fince it is thy glory I ſeek to uphold. (Addreſſing 
himſelf again to the afſembly.) Oh! caſt a retroſpective 
glance upon the millions of unhappy victims already ſa- 

_ crificed to your rapacity. — You were received by this 
people as gods: you came upon them as devils. — Will- 
_ ingly and cheerfully did chey give you of their gold and 
fruits; while, in return, you violated their wives and 


daughters. Human nature revolted againſt ſuch outra- ny . 


ges, and the oppreſſed began to utter complaints. Then 
did you ſend your blood-hounds to hunt them down; While 
thoſe, who eſcaped. from this infernal chaſe, were either 
yoked to the plough, to cultivate their own fields for 
your uſe, or buried in their gold-mines, to ſupply your 
inſatiable avarice with the precious ore. 


Piz. 


110 rab or KOLUA:. 


. You exaggerate. ' 5 | 
| Las-Coſ. I exaggerate ! Would t to | God 258 this was 
all! but more till remains. Deeds that might draw 


tears from the eyes of a tiger. Vet, O my ſorrows! 


* 


overpower me not; permit me to ſpeak on. Wagers were 


laid among you, which could cleave a man aſunder, or 
ſtrike off a head, with the greateſt dexterity. You tore 


children from their mothers*. arms, and daſhed them a- 
gainſt rocks. You roaſted the chiefs at a flow fire; 


and, if their dreadful cries diſturbed the ſlumbers of the : 
demons by which they were tormented, gags. were 


thruſt into their throats to filence them. | Thirteen In- | 
dians were hung upon thirteen ſeparate gibbets, — (O 


God! can it be mentioned without blaſphemy ?) — in 
honour of Chriſt and his apoſtles ! — Theſe horrors: my 

own eyes have witneſſed, and I ſtill live! — Donna 
Elvira, you weep. Is. your heart alone affected EE this 


horrible biete? b 


\ 


#* 


Alm, She and you are the only women among us. 
Piz. What you relate does not concern us. We tie 


| not reſponſible for the ane of a ee or an 


Ovando. - . 5 
e. Are you not 8 to renew 8 5 
Vaol. Suppoſing we were; it remains yet undecited 


whether theſe Indians are men or apes. 
Las-Caſ. Woe unto them who wait 85 a bull From | 


. the holy father before they can decide ſuch a queſtion. | 


| it i by 8 85 af the divine ones | 5 e 


Val. The new world was given us by: him, to bin | 


Mr. 


* The words of the papal bull. 9 Robertſon? > nue, of America, — 


Note by the author, | 
| | ; „ Pi. 


DEATH OF ROI. 11 


Pix. Enough of this war of words. Time pales, 


5 opportunity flies. Are ebnen to en 
| a It is our earneſt deſire. 


Las- Caſ. Oh! ſend me firſt 3 theſe 3 


| as Aa meſſenger of peace. Let me endeayour, by gentle 
means, to inſtil our holy religion into their hearts. 
Val. Firſt let our heroes h and e che Oy. 
for your doQtines. | ; ; 
- Las-Caf, With: blood? ac, DN 
Alm. Which you may waſh away b enix tears.— 
| Halen, my friends! let us delay no longer. 8 
- \Las-Caf. O God! thou haſt anointed me thy ed 
not to curſe, but to bleſs; yet here my bleſſing were 


blaſphemy. Be ye curſed, then, ye fratricides ! Curſed 


be your barbarous projects: and may the innocent blood, 
ſhed this day, be upon you and your children. — For 


me, I renounce your ſociety for ever. I can no longer 


endure to be a witneſs of your ſavage phrenſy. I will bury 


myfſelf in ſome cave or foreſt, and hold intercourſe only - 
with thoſe leſs pernicious monſters.— tigers and leopards. 


And when, at laſt, I ſhall ſtand in judgement; together 
with you, before Him, whoſe mild doctrines you have 


this day forſworn; then, tremble at the charges I muſt | 


be compelled to bring againſt you. — [ Going. ] 


Ele. h e 1 ee take me 


= . Wes 3 pH Os i it FS: ole, 


fave aA e men from the judgements which their inhu- 
manity muſt call down. upon them. I can go no farther; | 


my efforts are exhauſted: but the charms of a woman 


__ 1 1 re 1 28 n of an od 


5 
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ie dnn or nor ra. 


| . man, Perhaps you may. be e Ueehaa * the barten 
gel of theſe unfortunate Peruvians. . ; 


a e. What would you: do, Elvira? 5 


I fearcely know myſelf. Lab-Cifas ee 5 
to me at this moment ſomething more than human; 850 
you, with all the reſt; ſo ee ee ansgttt 


Al The old man raves.. Mache 


Val. And plans viſionary worlds, * Fiat. 18% 16 
Pix. He has no longer any power of e him 


{16 and therefore aſſumes the chan ger of a preacher of - 
| Gn” = be + 3g Sas; 4 ST OnE 


El. Say what you les; kn 8 bet reolts | 


nn your proceedings. 
Gon. Compaſſion is becoming erat a woman. 
Ev. As e to a e gorocie. 175 


— He 1 72> ; 


vm Reps] hr hot open 


mined, are ſo nearly alike, (excepting his giving fome 


account of Rolla, which in che original is given by 
© Digs that 1 coneeive. it e bs: ee 25 


NF 
* : 
15 9 80 4 2; 5 : x 2 4 8 * rol ' = PRE f 4 1. 7 
+ 1 "TS 5 
1 77 & 3 3 W 11 
ae n. ors.” © 
80 


; The Perevian camp neat a village.” Gua middle vo the | 
age is an altar. In "eo Su; cones a Rath on 0 


Hands @ palm-tree. * Toe i ; . 5 


| Cera, Alonzo, and Rolla. — To whom, enter Aol, with 7 


Kat, 


| HE, 8 A — ton wink brave Roll. 
— 25 nl The . bleſs TO 2 8 mother ! 1 
Cera, | 


% 


DEATH or ROLLA. | 113 


„*r — eee eee Em Oe nn E — —— 
T N 5 5 F { ar F , 


. l 


"Aon 1 ho golds b bleſs the 9 855 of his Grin 
Au. To ſee his children happy i is the choiceſt blefing 


to a father. — — My e how ſtand the ſpirits of our 


brave troops 2? | 
Men. They ſhout | in danone « Our ing i is amo 
4% * * ; ; 
Rolla. He ſhares our wt and bee. | 
Alon, God and the king 3 8 
Rolla, Victory or deal! . 
Ata. I know my people; know that, were this ſhield | 
' pierced * every LIE wauld Her hs heart as 4 f 


field. 


Alon. When 1 hops 2 1 inca would Sod mine. £ 
| Rolla. And not negle& Rolla s. 8 
Cora | holding up her child]. 3 here a champion 


| growing up for your ſon! 


Ata. Your love is my choiceſt 5 7 in that 


I feel myſelf. rich. — But, fa, dy the enemy {ill re- 


main quiet? 
Kolle. They do. — Vet het repoſe. ſeems like the 


Llengs 'of the gathering thunder-cloud. 


Ata. Be tranquil courage our ſhelter from the ſtorm. 
| Rolla, They fight for dipicable gold; "We. for our na- 
tire country. : 
Alon. An TBS Ol leads om on to batte; we e are | 
led by a ſovereign whom we love. 25 FE 5 
Aia. And a God whom we as — - Came my : 


| friends, d our ſacxifice be offered. „ 


1 "OW priefts range chemſelves * 4 thr, | 
i 255 5 "The king and the Fro a the W LO 


e 7. it] 4 * 1 11. 9 OY” — ; 
* i 
ego eng 2 3 Then 
SN” Fs 755 f 


\ 75 . 
% pratir or ROLLA. 


* 12 e eee eee Hera = ag <a pane gre * my 
"Y e —— N 
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Then follow the choruſſes of prieſts and Pie; n p 
Nis Plumptrec ſays are verſified by friend. Mr. Dut- 
ton, in his tranſlation, has given theſe choruſſes conſi- 
derably longer, and in a more poliſhed poetical language: 

Mr. Sheridan has not publiſhed kis choruſſes with the 
play, nor the dirge which 1 is 2 over Rolla” 8 bier at the 
finiſh of the meer on Ws 


\ 
> 


AR IV. — 581 . 


4 tent in (ih 55 camp. _ - The time. is > pu mern. : 


= | | 
- 4H 5 Deßpite death! — Such was che maxim ameng "th 
Steeks and Romans: heathens endowed with exalted | 
EY dns) — Shame then on thee, Chriſtian, that thou U 
g 0 canſt tremble before him; ſince, what they could only 'F 
dare to conjeQure, to thee is certainty, — that there is 
| better world, — Yet thou doſt tremble? — Is it that 
the ardent ſen6bilitics of youth revolt more keenly We 
gainſt an untimely death than the blunted feelings of 
age? What. is an untimely death? Shall Alonzo cal. 
cCulate his life only by the years he has numbered? Does FF 
he not poſſeſs Cora, — Coral ah! this is the very bond . * 
| that chains me irreſiſtibly to life. — Wife and child: . 
One holds me back by the tears of love, the other by 
1 5 ds ſmile of innocence. O Caſkus! thou wert not a 
- huſband! | Seneca, thou wert not a father! — 'The voice 5 
of nature cries live! and my heart loudly echoes back the 
bound. Can this with bo A * to che man and the 
V ä 5 hero? 


n 


2 


* 
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hero? — Yet, eee Diplo wy fue, «oh 
* 0 I muſt wiſh to live. 


"The ſcene 1 3 follows, TR | Miba 2 Eli. = 


ra is that which has To particularly ſubjected Korzebiic 


| to much foul abuſe. Mr. Sheridan has judiciouſly omit= 


ted this ſcene, and thereby curtailed the piece, and made 
Elvirs a more OY, character. | 


- 15 * 


* 


a f a 1 5 Fg * 1 5 92 8 


| Exrnacrs FROM Ma. SHERIDAN IJ PIZARRO. 
be the firſt 48, Mr. Sheridan hag e con- 


a and left out the unnecelſary. character of Diego. 
Db them enter Taru, Almagro, fe, . 


33 Pizarro, we attend your ſummons. 5 eh 5 
Pix. Welcome, venerable father. My friends, 1 


= a — Friends and fellow-ſoldiers, at length che 
hour is arrived, when to Pizarro? s hopes preſents the full 


reward of our undaunted enterpriſe and long: endured 


5 denſed the dialogue between Elvira, Valverde, and Pi- - 


\ 


*toils. Confident i in ſecurity, chis day the foe de votes to 


net fail. | " 


their ſolemnity, truſt to ap e 8 e * thall 


% 


Aim. Too long inadtive have we. been 3 on 


8 8 Ls Daa. 


ſolemn ſacrifice. If with bold ſurpriſe we ſtrike on 


oh coaſt, our ſtores exhauſted and our ſoldiers murmur- 
ing. — Battle | Battle Then, death to the armed, and 
pg for the defenceleſs. „„ 


— © — FH 
- — - YT s 


* 


ww eee 


n W this kde Peruvian race. 

Las-Caſ. Merciful heaven 

Am. Ves, general, the attack, and nts.” Then ) 
hall Alonzo, baſking at his eaſe, ſoon. ceaſe to ſcoff | 
our ſuffering and ſcorn our force. 1 


- 


Las-Caf.. Alonzo { Scorn and \preſamption ; are not in 8 
his nature. 
An. It is fit Ls Ca mould 1 8 his bab. | 
Piz. Speak not of the traitor, or hear his name, but 
as the bloody ſummons. to nen e — eh 
appears we are agreed „ 
Am. and Dav. We are. 12 
Con. All! — Battle! N 
| Las-Caf.. Is then the dreadful meaſure of your 1984. 
ty not yet complete ? — Battle! — Gracious heaven! 
againſt 215 — - Againſt a king, in whoſe mild boſom 
your atrocious injuries even yet have not' excited hate : 
but who, / inſulted. or victorious, ſtill. ſues for peace. 
Againſt a people, who never wronged the living being 
their Creator formed, A people, who, children of in- 
"nocence! received you as cherithed gueſts, with eager 
1 and confiding kindneſs. Generouſly and freely 
did they ſhare with you their comforts, their treaſures, 
8 their homes: you repaid them with fraud, 'oppref- 
| fion, and diſhonour. Theſe eyes have witneſſed all I 
ſpeak, As gods were 7 e as egg have _ 5 
acted. . VP 
. Las-Cafas ! 3 70 %%% ͤ ¾ NAS Mogr 
TLa-C. Pizarro, hear me! hear 6; abend Lo: 
0 Thou, all-powetful ! whoſe thunders can ſhiver 
into fand the adamantine rock, whoſe, lightnings can 
"oe to the core 2 "of tho + rived and as * 5 Oh! 
let 


{ 
2 
F g — 


- 
* 
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0 ea to thy fr words, as "I 
| Spirit gives courage to his will. Do not, I implore 
ou, chieftains, countrymen ! do not, I implore you, 
renew the foul barbarities, which your inſatiate ava - 


rice has infſicted on this wretched unoffending Tace. — 5 


a But, huſh my fighs'! — Fall not, drops of uſeleſs ſor- 
row! — Heart- breaking anguiſh, choke not my utter- 
ance — All I entreat is, fend me once more to thoſe 
you call your enemies. Ohl let me be the eee 
of penitence from you, I ſhall return with bleſſings and 
peace from them. = Elvira, you weep ! — Alas! and 

does this dreadful criſis move no heart but thine? 
Am. Peta chere are no women here but ſhe and - 
-thou- ; a? 
Pix. Cloſe this) * war of vs Time PO 4 
our Ne will be ETA OT are als _ in- 
ſtant battle? C 
All, vio dis" . | 
Las- Caſ O men of blood £ — Lug. God! wn 
" haſt anointed me thy ſervant, not to curſe, but to bleſs, 
my countrymen; yet now, my bleſſing on their force 
were blaſphemy againſt thy goodneſs. —[ Riſes. ] —No'! 
TT curſe your purpoſe, homicides. ' I curſe the bond of 
blood by which you are united. May fell diviſion, infa- 
my, and rout, defeat your projects and rebuke your 
hopes. On you, and on your children, be the peril of 
the innocent blood which ſhall be ſhed this day. I leave 
.. you, and for ever. No longer ſhall theſe aged eyes be 


. „ 


ſcared by the horrors they have witneſſed. In cayes, in = 
foreſts, will I hide myſelf; with tigers and with ſavage 


| beaſts will I commune; ; and, when again we meet at 


* bleſſed tbungl: of that Deityz "waſp mild goctrines 


— 
"M's K 
7 \ + 4 ” 
v 5 % : 
* 


— 
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aud whoſe mereies eee e 
Mall you feel the agony and grief of ſoul nr 


the boſom of your accuſer now. ¶ Ging! 5 


Ele. Las-Caſas! Oh! take me with thee, Las-Caſas 
Las-Caſ. Stay, loſt abuſed lady! I alone am uſeleſs 
oi Perhaps thy lovelineſs may perſuade to pity, 
here reaſon and religion plead in vain. Oh] ſave thy 
innocent fellow-creatures if thou canſt : then ſhall thy 
\  trailty be ee de, pg , 1 x thou 
| werde. 9885 [Exit] 
E ia. en, Elvira! ould thou FA ee Fe aids 
El, lam bewildered, grown terrified ! Your ink. 
| A and that good Las-Caſas! — Ohl he appeared 
to me juſt now ſomething more than 0 35 and 
Jau! ye all looked worſe than earth. 7 
A Compaſſion ſometimes Becomes a 8 r HA 
. El. Humanity ALWAYS becomes a has. can : 


* 


5 Enter Gomes. : : Ls | 

8 How! Gomez! What bringeſt . Ef 5 | 
Som. On vonder hill, among the palm-trees, we have 
| furpriſed an old cacique, Eſcape by flight he could not, 
and we ſeized him and his attendant unreſiſting; vet his 
Toy breathe nought but bitterneſs and ſcorn... TO Ore a 
Pi. rt. him defore N Re 
DN aſh leaves. the tent, _ Sue ee 85 

7 1 4 In Qrozembo and, attendant ale, a a | 


* 


. ſtranger? 2 12 i 

Oro. Firſt tell me ag een you hee captain of | 
-ixband uf robbers. © | ch 

Hin Madman Tear out his we, i 


hd Bo ns 5 Oro, 


ö 


„ Thou wilt wear dhe drue be 0 5 8 Es = 
Dav. Laer, his . _ 1 not « phnge this 


into his heart? 5 7 e eee e 
Oro. {to ag Dos your army d asg e fuck he | 
n be tis? 170? 45 5 


Pix. Aulzcions ! This 8 i ſeated thy vides: 


Die thou fhalt, Srey-headed rufian! But firſt confeſs. 
| what thou knoweſt. e 


Oro. I know that which thou] haſt Juſt affurl me of; 


MO Mall dle omanids n 
Pix. Leſs e (pethaps might have. pred 
thy life. „ £464 


Oro. My 16's 1 as a withered tree, i is « not worth 


eee 46Þ 1 Ie 5 e 
Piz. Hear me, old. man. e now we "roar: 5 
: 5 the Peruvian army. We know there is a ſecret 
path that leads to your ſtrong hold among the rocks: 
| cope us to 5 an e e i ROY : 


20s Hat hat 11 15 „ 
Pia. Doſt thou deſpiſe my offer ? > 


„Gre Tins wich thy Gee = Wee l Tee 
| It two dear gallant ſons. ' I have, ſtored in hea- 5 


ven, the riches that repay good actions here. 2 
my chiefeſt treaſure do I bear about mne. 


Piz. What is hat? Inform mne. 
© Ore. L wil; for, it never can be thine the eſe 
k a pure unſullied conſcienle. "44 
Pi. I believe thers is no other bene wi: Rare N 
5 lib ad thou c 7 Srnengths nptogy 8 
Oro. Would T oel believe e! is no other Spain | 


an ax de e uu . 


2 


—̃ ̃ — DL SL 


53 Gen. 106 21 Obturate _ , — How x numerous is 
your army?  _ e 
Oro. Count the nds of ks foreſt. OK 
Am. Which is the weakeſt part of your camp t 
Oro. It has no * A -On PF ſide _it- is fant | 
fied by nee. 25 e | 


—— — ae Opn — — 2 —-— — 
. 
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Pix. Where have you © conc cealed 
| chili} 8 
Oro. In the hearts of their huſbands nk their fathers. 
Pix. Knoweſt thou Alonzo ? | 
Oro. Know him! Alonzo! Know bim! (Our nation's 6 


benefaQtor | The guardian-angel of Peru! WW „ 


- Piz. By what has he merited that title? . 
Ore. By not reſembling thee. | . 
Alm. Who is this ae Joined with Alonzo i in com- | 
mand? VVL 1 0 2 
Oro. I will 12 PR - as 1 ee 0 RG 
repeat the hero's name. Rolla, the kinſman of the 

king, is the idol of out army: In war, a tiger chafed ä 
by the hunter's ſpear; in peace, as gentle as the un- 
weaned lamb. Cora was once bethrothed to him; but, 
finding ſhe preferred Alonzo, he reſigned his claim, and 

I fear his peace, to friendſhip and to Cora's happineſs. | 

| Ran ted a pure and holy fire. . -. 
Pix. Romantic ſavage ! I ſhall meet this Rolla ſoon. 
Oro. Thou hadft better not. The terrors ae | 
þ Ne would F777 oe od ia FED . 
| Dav. Silence, or tremble ! Cl I rn | 
Oro. Beardleſs robber | I 8 yor trembled — 5 
fore God; why ſhould I tremble before mn. Why 5 
before thee, thou leſs than man? - 
. e. Another word, Ace beaten, aut hike. 1 
85 e Oro. 
„ „„ 


897 : 221 * 57 & 2 G3 =” 7 * * ® 2 
od Pr” 2 N 4 4 | 8 | 
Ws. | { | 
. ae „„ 


nere . ere eee 3 
CY 


" Dd Strike; Chriſtian! «thetboaſt r fy flows, 


5 too have murdered a Peruvian. 


Da. Hell and eee e thee ! _ - [81k hin, 5 


"Dix Hold ! Fs 292585 
Dav. Couldſt thou longer have N his ae 


Pix. And therefore ſhould he die untorturedꝰ 
Oro. True. — Obſerve, young man! your unthink- | 


ing: raſhneſs' has ſaved me from the rack; and you: your- k 


ſelf have loit the opportunity of an uſeful leſſon. Vou 
might have ſeen with what -cruelty vengeance would 
have inflicted torments, and with What fortitude. virtue 
n have borne them. 925 
Elu. [ ſupporting: Orozembo' 5 THE" . 4 5 Oh! 
| pK are monſters all. Look up, thou: martyred i innocent! 


ook up once more, 1 n me ere” e thou 2 25 e 


A m +7 ; 

Oro. Pity me Mel 80 near ay happineſs | ! —Bleſs 
; hs lady! — Spaniards, heaven turn your hearts, and 
pardon you as I do. [ Oroxembo is borne off dying. 
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2 ſolemn 5 i — 175 1 ag and ling enter on one 
| ide of the temple ; 5 Ballas Aena, and Cora, en the 
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122 © SHERIDAN'S PIZARRO. 


Cura. May the ſun bleſs the father of his people. 
Ata. In the welfare of his children lives the happineſs 
of their king, — Friends, what is 5 OR. of. our 
ſoldiers ? 9 
Rolla. Such as hrogmes the baue which a fohtiort. 
Their cry is ROT: or det! Our Cri aur eur, 


N cen 1 FAY: + 
Alia. Thou, Rolla, in has FR ot a haſt been- 
wont to animate the ſpirit of their leaders, ere we proceed 


to conſecrate the ee ee which thy alour-- knows: fo 


well to guard. | 53 


Rolla. Vet never was e hour of W near, ka | 


to inſpire them, words were ſo little needed. My brave 


aſſociates] partners of my toil, my feelings, and 
my fame | can Rolla's voice add vigour to the virtuous | 


energies, which inſpire your hearts? No. — You have 
_ Judged, as I have, the foulneſs of the crafty plea, by 


% 


which theſe bold invaders would delude you. — Your _ 


© generous ſpirit has compared, as mine has, the matives, 


Which, in a war like this, can animate their minds and 


ours. — They, by a ſtrange phrenſy driven; fight for 
power, for plunder, and extended rule: : we, for our 


. country, our altars, and our homes. — They follow an | 


adventurer- whom they fear, and obey a power which 


they hate: we ſerve a monarch. whom we love, a God 
whom we adore. — Wherever they move in anger, deſo- 


lation tracks their progreſs : wherever they pauſe in ami- 
os affliction mourns their friendſhip. — They boaſt they 


e but to improve our ſtate, enlarge our thoughts, and : 
3 us from the yoke of error. — Yes! they will give 
enlightened freedom to aur minds, who are themſelves 
SG _—_— of Bs avarice, and pride. — AS offer 5 


us 


_ which they promiſe. — Be our plain anſwer this: the 


reverence, are our brave father's legacy; the faith we 


change; and, leaſt of 555 ſuch ROE as 85 oe 


* Aten, in"the rock near the Spaniſh camp. — a 


luſtre of the ſtars. — For the laſt time, O ſun ! (and 


= of my day, I fall; which . No, Alonzo ; date not the 4 
life which thou haſt run by the mean reckoning of the 
hours and days which thou haſt breathed. A life ſpent 8 
worthily ſhould be meaſured by a nobler line; by deeds, 15 
not years, — Then wouldſt thou murmur not; but bleſs | 


us wir: Protektion: :— Yes; ſuch 3 as RY aa 
give to lambs, — covering and deyouring them. — bey 
call upon us to barter all of good we have inherited and 
proved, for the deſperate chance of ſomething better, 


throne we honour is the people's choice; the 5 we 
follow teaches us to live in bonds of charity with all 


mankind, and die with hope of bliſs beyond the grave. — - 
Tell your invaders this: and tell them, too, we ſeek no 


e Ha 8 8 8 675 


— 


4er IV.— Scene u. : Tees 


in aa — A centinel WORE near the entrance. 


Ain For tie laſt 1 1 kane beheld the a 
ocean'cloſe upon the light. — For the laſt time, through - 


my cleft dungeon's roof, I now behold the quivering 


ſoon the hour,) I ſhall behold thy riſing and thy level 
beams melting the pale miſts of morn to glittering dew-. 
drops, — Then comes my death; and, in the morning 


the TROY which, in fo ſhort a ſpan, | made thet —— 
R 2 „„ 


4 __- _SHERIDAN'S 'PIZARRO: 


the inſtrument of wide and ſpreading bletings to the 
hel pleſs and oppreſſed, — Though ſinking in decrepid 
age, HE prematurely falls, whoſe memory records no benefit. © 


conferred by him on man. 
_ have lived virtuouſly. 


They only have lived long who 


| : Independent of. the ves critical cenſures paſſed 
upon Mr. Sheridan, for altering the cataſtrophe of this 


play, I muſt ſay, that his additions give a finiſhing touch 


to the piece, which was wanted in Kotzebiie. — Pizarro 
in the original is left uppuniſhed, unreclaimed, contrary 


fate is unknown. 


to the general practice of dramatic exhibitions. _ Elvira's 
But Mr, Sheridan, however it may 


| offend the prudi/ critic, has produced a contrition in this 
magnanimous female, which cannot my of Patong he 
candid Chriſtian. | 
; T ſhall finiſh the quotations al this Fas wah Elvi- 


ra's concluding ſpeech,” as written by Mr. Sherridan in 


the additional ſcene; which, 1 believe, is ſeldom heard 
at the theatre, from the general movement and noiſe, 


. which always take place near the cloſe of e play. . 
Alonzo ſolicits | Elvira to =_ Wy Wd in Peru; to 
which the replies: 50 | 
4 Alonzo, no! The coſtinaticn of - my 1 1 3 is 


Att, 5 aft 
1 * VY 


ce fixed. Humbled in penitence, I will endeavour to 
& atone the guilty errors, which, however maſked by 


"oF 


£4 


** A 
* 
* cc 
* 
. * 


ſhallow cheerfulneſs, have long conſumed. my ſecret - | 


heart. When, by my ſufferings, purified, and peni- 
tence ſincere, my ſoul ſhall dare addreſs the throne of 
eres in coca of . for thee, Alonzo ; ; for 


* 
dr” a 


St thy 


= ms Hoes „ 


46. © Cora, al thy child; for tha, thou virtuous mo- 
a narch, and the innocent race you reign over; ſhall 
. «« Elvira's prayers addreſs the God of nature. = Val- 
0. verde, you have preſerved my life; cheriſh humanity; 
46 avoid the foul examples thou haſt viewed. — Spa- 
„ niards, returning to your native home, aſſure N | 
4 rulers, they miſtake the road to glory or to power. 
Tell them, that the purſuits of avarice, conqueſt, and 
“ambition, never yet made à people happy or a nation 
« great,” — Caſts a lool of agony on the Hes N of 
| Kae as wm” Pals and Lo | 
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iſtics of the waſp. What demands my immediate at- 


upon a leaf of The Antijacobin Reuietiu. I allude to 
a letter, which appeared in this periodical work June, 
5 1799, . to be 6 * Remarks on Kotzebiie's Pi. N 


bara, and impartial, reviewer ; premiſing that, as the ; 


— 2 — — 2 
* 


Cf ba. rovins! | Dorman mnnns 


74 HA P. VI. 


6 5 # 
| ie on 3 ; 9 the Antjacadn, : with a 


caſtigation for the critic;— from the, Hiſtorical Mage. 
zine; — from Mr. Dutton. — Remarks on the new 
Pieces at the Royal Circus and Regal ara 


| General concluding remarks. „ 


E etradts fon various e on this play, with « a 
few remarks. en pa fant. 


Tu E notoritty of the 8 of Pian kad 11 


ſerved celebrity Kotzebiie has acquired by his dramatic 
productions, have lately cauſed an inundation of criti- 5 
ciſm. Swarms of critical inſects have burſt forth from ; 
every quarter; among whom, ſome few reſemble the 
induſtrious bee, but the majority aſſume the characte- 


tention is the doleful and dreadful hum. of a venomous 
hornet. This peſtiferous inſet was lately ſcen ſettled Ef 


zarro. ; * 
I hall Giſt quote! 2 FI of the . of this 4 TY 


letter is written in eee en, illnature, and - 
affetted _ 


eee ridicule I ws to ſtand e by my y readers 
if I diſplay a little ridicule in repllix. 
„With what intention this author (Kotrebie) So 


* been thruſt down the throat of public taſte, it is not 


« any difficulty to conceive, when we conſider, that the 
literature of Germany is chiefly ſwayed at this day 
hy the illuminati; of which ſect there are not wanting 


« jnduſtrious' diſciples in this country. It is not for us 


4 to claſs Miſs Plumptree amongſt them, nor even Mr. 

„ Sheridan: but, if I ce Who could Tres: the 
,, 

NO perſon; 3 Alk 1 3 5 3 

1 I ſnould deem it a very difficult thing to di/- 
prove what had never been proved or attempted: to be 
proved. But, even ſuppoſing you had aſſigned them to 
that claſs, the unprejudiced reader would look for more 
ſubſtantial reaſon than was even couched in mere affer- 
tion or the ſophiſticated inſinuations of gy | 
Rn Ac the remarkerr | 
One moſt ſtriking feature Aingwiches all A 


4 ben dramas; the great are vicious, the low are vir- 


4 4 tuen. I defy any perſon to point out any thing of 


- 46 his, now performing, which i is not on this unvariable 


principle. In Pizarro, we have a chief, or general, 
painted in the moſt infamous characters; deing only 


« meant as a malevolent portrait of men in high Aations, 


"Ms although i it is diſguiſed with the cloak of hiſtory.. 


There is no cloak uſed upon the preſent onde me ; 


| Perſons, who have read the hiſtory of America, and 


particularly the conqueſt of Peru, will immediately per- 
ceive, that Kotzebue Jace? in 1 e portrayed. 
I l ne 


| CRITICISMS, „„ 
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the hiſtorical characters; lee if this e any 

opprobrium on. men in kigh ſtation,” ſurely our author 
is devoid of blame in this inſtance. According to this 
doctrine, if great men are guilty of any. follies, vices, _ 


or cruelties, they muſt not be held up to public contempt, 


| | for fear ſuch. exhibitions, inſtead of anſwering. the i in- 
tended effect, an example to caution, others, — may 
diſſeminate ideas prejudicial to men in high ſtations, and 


make people believe, that ALL great men are not all 


good men. — Will any other perſon, but the author of 
this letter, be audacious enough to aſſert, that Kotzebiie | 
inuariably makes all his great men vicious and low men 
Vvirtuous ? — T need only mention the characters of Ata- 
liba, (a king,) Orozembo, Rolla, Alonzo, and Las- 
Caſas, in the new play, to prove the glaring falſity of © 
this aſſertion.” One of whom, (Rolla,) a man the moſt 
amiable and praiſe-worthy, I believe to be. ve: e 5 


child of Kotzebiie's muss 8 
Ridiculous, - falſe, - and abſurd, ee 5 W 


an expoſition to be confuted. This I conceive to be ſo 
truly applicable to the cauſe of my ee ee | 
ſion, that I ſhall merely quote a Few more paſſages. 


« Elvira is one of the moſt Ain} rain character 


= that was ever ſuffered to diſgrace the ſtage.” | 


Be ſo kind as to inquire of George Barnwell, vo 


Will find a Millwood ; inquire of The Minor, you will 
find Mrs. Cole; inquire — but it is folly to direct a 
man, who i is reſolued not to liſten to advice. 


„1 maintain that Elvira is nothing more chan Aa God. 


4 b heroine, fartftaring. AAary all es 5 ba the . 


46 loves not Pizarro from principle. 25 


8 


. a# 0 
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What induced her then to renounce him, ro debe | 
Kd „chen ahi "Urs 55 e ally: en, and 


bloodſhed? {4 


e it 1 1 no iba 3 wen that the 


* author has thrown together a jumble-of 'charaFers, 


© the form of a dramatic piece, in order the more ſuc- 
b „ cefsfully- to W ae Wor Wh, e _— 


de cerning multitude. 


Can we read 5 e with common — | 


| Can we ſee ſuch: illiberal inſinuations; and not feel the 


mock ſincere indignation at i its ſcurrilous authorꝰ⸗ 


„ Nor can we wonder, that Sheridan ſhould exert his 


r ali, men the main tendeney is to promote the 
+ views of his party, by the ; gravel: diſſolution of chs | 


© moſt ſacred ties of ſociety,” 


Does this appear like judicious be 4 or palpable | 


falſchood ? — See the learned Dr. Biſſet's-oriticiſm; who, 
though the moſt zealous friend and partiſan of ariſtocra- 

oy, has beſtowed on it the higheſt encomiums. . Let the 

impartial peruſer of Mils Phumptree's tranſlation decide 

on the Juſtneſs of theſe remarks. — It is a pity but that 

critics would read 2 before they prerend to 1 N 
| on chem. 


Now for the 9 of this contains Fend PRO 
Upon: deliberate reflection, I eee — xt 80 


rize it by a Joſter epithet. 


F % There is not a eg in, a the Mats: ples 8 | 


e but, * I do not believe that Kotze 
EW : 
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Take, for inftance,, the Holo wing foliloquy of Ataliba, in the fourth, 


| act; which I am rather ſurpriſed Mr. Sheaidau has not incorporated in 


3 
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che preſont-remarks,). | „hen I-ſeeimy belo 
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is capuble of writing ane. Thiere is nothing but 4ll- 
©: neſs And error, artifer and confuſion); == (A juſt ace 
count of his own letter.) — My blood boils With id + 
«/dignation,” ,{I:prefome it boiled over, with a large 
portion of gail; and that he dipped his pen in it to Write 
vet Shake | 
„Rowe, and all thoſe ornaments of my 


, ſpear, 


_ © native country, thruſt aſide to make way for the lily 


06, "DIY of this German aunce.” wy > 0152 er 999 Bs oy OS 
Grant me patience, juſt heaven! — Of all che 
<« cants, which are canted in this canting world, though 


yh % the cant of {hypocrites may be the, worſt, the cant . 


Gi (1 uch as Eich is the Sea eee Sterne. 


5 8015 vu Ln: EZ #2 Y * EN ver .3F 
Pl. 15 » 5 'D 


e HL, ee 1 5 4 
ö N 1 423-1 Lak ob * q 


bs: ena ik ge war cannot be. too oſten and 7 


ern nen. CCC HOO: {a HE " 
. «#5 TG it 2225 3} 1 > 9100 131 be WOK ; 
| 4. e, Plate 4. the Peau, cum.” 
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Diels een; 6c Kli. repofing under a tre, 
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a How ſilent 0d Aetblate ſoerns: every thing around me Are not our 
1590 feelings much the ſame after a victory as after a fever? While we would 


« fainrejoice over the danger paſt, there is ſcarcely ſtrength mhle to utter 


3 “e our joy; our miles are drowned by tears; and the acclamations wwe hear 
"are only "echoed by a ſigh. — What à dearly=earned prize is victory! 
4 The records of hiſtory, While they tell us of the: monbers that fall i 


cc battle, are filent as to thoſe whom every conflict renders miſerable, — The 
of keg arrow appears to ſtrike only one ſieart; but, in that one, it often 
« Pierces & hundred, — Oh! ! how gladly would I exchange all my vickories 
0 for 2 fingle harveſt-home 28 28 OP „„ «+ Wl 
2 £ | | CIT 
2 "Can there | be A reger _ proof 0 of the ;aundiced underſtanding of this 
00 filthy eritic* than the above? But, probably, the fumes of ſpleen and 


_ itknature:had fo. bedimed his epe-ſight, that the eee 8 paſſed 
; A J! Goat? irony ant Gs 
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The following extracts are from the HSroRI-ALT 
MACAZTNE for June 1799, written by the elegant" and 


learned Dr. Biſſer; who thete intimates an intention of 


publiſhing 2 copious review of this play, which” get 
prove a great defideratum to theatrical connoiſſeurs. 


Many thouſands,” ſays the Doctor, * hath it al- 
ready e ee F repeated arid” repeated, it enchants 


the more. The more cloſely it is contemplated, the 


more fully it is diſcovered chat, to the faſcination of 


4 paſſion; it adds the inftriction of wiſtom, inculcating 


<-wirtue% and religion. We have carried with us to the . 


6/ theatre the tranflations; both jointly and ſeverally, and“ 


e found, that the -paſſages, which delighted, affected, 
% and inſtructed, us the moſt, were not int either of the 
0 tranſlations. The bady may 


1 SOUL i8 Sheridan' 8. 97 4 | „ . a 
This Temark delerves our n ach aGols; to be N 


a «ri e/t partiſan and learned critic forego his party-prin- 


* ciples, and Judge of a work upon its own independent 
merits, is rather a novelty i in e git 13 am en it is 
* ſeldom the caſe. 


The fable is, in ſome eee busdbd on heal hiſto- 


_ _— _ the 


« ry; but, what is of much more importance, it is na- 


8 gene and probabſe. It may at firſt ſight appear, that 

Pizarro and Elvira make one action; Cora, Rolla, 
4, 3 Alonzo, another. If, however, the parts and 
hole are diſtinctly and comprehenſively viewed, it 


will be found, that they tend, through different means 


and agencies, to one great object. Mr. Sheridan's 


% Pizarro, as a fable, has unity of action; though, in 


« the language of rhetoricians, an implex, inſtead of a 


| 4 ſimple, ſtory, - 7 ack action is. not only entire, but 


„ important 


o® 


— 


4 . 
LY 2 J all 2 y + * > * / 
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* ö KR improve our thre.” 
* tuous ſenſibility. It exhibits man in the moſt trying 


5, and affecting ſituations; called forward as a patrigt,. a 1 


«« parent, a huſband and wife, a ſubjeR, a ſoldier in che 


* nobleſt cauſe; in all the moſt endearing relations that 
* [can attach man 19 man. It is founded in general na- 


500 ture, not on temporary or local manners or cireum· 
+ ſtances. It muſt not only nov, but always, intereſt; 
te becauſe, chere always will be kings and ſuhjects, huſ- 

* bands and wives, parents and children, affailants and 


| « defenders, creatures and a Creator, In the characters ; 


F pate us in ſaying we mean Rolla and Sas on 


e of Mr. Sheridan's Pizarro there is ſupreme excel- 
t lence; in the tranſlations, they are tame; and, as we 


make it a rule to ſpeak, without fear or fayour, what 


*,we- think, we muſt plainly pronounce them/ , 
70 Blacks, until touched by the Promethean torch of + 
e Richard Brinſley Sheridan. Our readers will antici- 


* Mr. Sheridan's Rolla we think a moſt ae; 
“ delineation of the beſt and higheſt moral qualities, 
« tried in circumſtances that required their full exer- 


c tion; * 2 combination of greatneſs and goodneſs of 


. 


et heroiſm, the kindeſt affections, and the moſt exquiſits 


+ ſenſibility, miniſtering to happineſs. Excellent as the 
be character of Rolla i is, it does not tranſcend credibility. 
te Feeling as he did, his attempt to ſnatch the child 
t was perfectly natural ; 3- but, we muſt ſay, we think 
023 the eſcape through all the Spaniſh guards. rather 


£ beyond. the bounds of probability; although, if ad. 


bs mitted. to he credible, . one of dhe moſt intereſting 
a ee e e er ee ehre ax. 


t 


not only probable but hiſtorically true. Avarieious 
* ambitious, proud, - cruel, relentleſs, and ferocious; hs 


1 . a | of more difieulty than Rolla; becauſe 


te more complicated, and containing more of that mixture 


of good and had, that is daily to be found in real life, 


* is Elvira, Here indeed we think, that the poet's - 


; 5 genius appears to the higheſt advantage. This cha- 


£5 raQer ſhews a moſt thorough inſight into the female 
* mind. What made Elvira love Pizarro? That 


„ which has always enge 1 feutiments, an 


opinion of his hergiſm,” F gala 
2 The delineation of Elvira by Me, Sheridan le 
tinues Dr. B. 4 is a finiſhed picture of Fame | 
* and nicely-diſcriminated character“ 5 
- How very different is this opinion eee | 
Antijacobin critic' Pr. Biſfet has ſaid ſo urſ, and that 


ſo well, upon this play, that I' conceive it would be in- 
juring his crĩticiſm by curtailment: I ſhall cherefore beg 


to refer every reader, who wiſhes to be fully and eriti- 


cally acquainted with this author's ſentiments, to the 
work itſelf, -] quote theſe few remarks to ſhew the fal- 
5 mar abſurdity of the preceding criticiſm. 


„The character of Pizarro,” ſays: the Doctor, * 


6 forms an eee, er contraſt to 1 mild 6 pai 


AW This 3 * every. „be e 60 : 


#pirmucin its principles; feelings, and ations.” . 


After a copious examination of this play, in fees 


ee, octa vo pages, the Doctor thus concludes: 


% Often has the play been repeated, and univerſally a 
„ will it be read. No man of taſte, underſtanding, 


| 4 oſt wk eee, Wy 'withour delight and 


11 N e 
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The e Want AR Mi Dri (wha. has | 


publiſhed 2 tranflation of Pizarro-are'as follow : (154+ 


Speaking of - Alonzo's eſcape, he ſays, „That a 


1 priſoner, loaded with fetters, ſhould be able to elude 


the yigilance of the centinels at the different poſts, 
and to eſcape unnoticed thirough an enemy's camp, is, at 


the beſt, but a very improbable ſtory; and the manner 


ry-Lane ſeems 


< in. which this eſcape is managed at Dri 


« 75 be a very Happy: ee dee ee a em 


9 


2 eee Are to- excite. — chan he Qalks, 


60 off, ringing his chains like a lellauietlier, a tone, 
<«-crier, a dit Atman, or a muſfiu:ſeller. As a number of 
© ſtrange incidents have been introduced in this eee 


5 e any ſpecific purpoſe, why not add one more 


to the ann, and bring in Rolla: une e 
e ee 12: 5 . 2 EE + Fes 6:65 . N 


: 1% The dentis.of de enen Wen en be y 


e winds up the cataſtrophe. and fully developes the 


2 plot of this intereſting tragedy. At this place, theres 
- 20 fore, the German dramatif} judiciouſly directs the ur- 


{ 


> 
* 
* 
A. 
* 
FE” 


« tain to fall; and taſte, propriety, and common fenſe; 
give their ready tuft! rage to the mandate. But the 
« monarchs of Drury-Lane appear to have abrogated 
<<-the inſtitutes of legitimate drama, and to have paſſed 
a new code of law, .enacting” © that; to render a tra- 
*. WY: ans dragiey it i indiſpenſabij * to mur. 
* 4 N . 


W 01 


pe ys mg: onl eee eee dae but. wi 
«, tragedy itſelf. In conformity with theſe revolutionary. | 
- « principles the curtain at Drury-lane remains drawn 
L up, during two or three additional ſcenes, to HF : 
« the execution of this barbarous: murder. e 


4 >a 
i * | 22 _ 


"7 e Murder moſt foul, as in the beſt it is; de 0 11 
But this m foul, ſtrange, and unnatural.) + = 
NE as © The awful ceremony commences with the entrance 
% of 4 meſſenger, the moment Rolla renders up the 
ghoſt, announcing that treachery has completed it? 
. maſter- piece, and fevealed the Peruvian aſylum in 
«© the rocks. This intelligence of courſe uſhers in the 
| "nitro of an ärmy of à ſcore of men, and half 
d ſcbte of general "officers, to reſcue the virgins of 
« the ſun, and ſeveral other women, from the profane 
«” gripe of che cruel Spaniards. A mock battle is next : 
| _ «exhibited; "or which the Peruvians, with a few crab 
= | 1 ſticks apd pokercends, put the Spaniards, with their | 
1 meme totally 4 to the rout.” We have now a 
. Kind of running Felt, or bo- peep i in earneſt ; the Peru- 
| 1 vians Hacking away at the Spaniards among the lifts 
: on of” the rocks, with nearly the ſame tactics and 
„ mübeuyres as afe practiſel by a chamber-maid IE 
. pricting for bigs” in the joints and chinks of « a preſs on 


ul bedftead.” Victory, as might be expected, declaring ES i 


1 wh in *fayour” of "the Peruvians, Pizarro makes his ap- 
1 péarance with double the number of dhe Peruvian 8 
. army, and avows his firm reſolution” not to Fare [2 
e the extetmination of his troops.” To prevent, | 
.. however, the fariticr efufon 'of human blood, it is | 2579 } 
- | YE length ſettled, that Pyxarro and Alonzo ſhall decide RE 


ve the 1 * en combat. OSS | - 
ebe | | 7 . 


— . — —— 


— be chiefs Abd fall to; ; (Ms Rill equip- 


« ped in the fame gdla-defe ;) "and; after 4 deſperate 


* encounter of ſome ſeconds, Alotiz6's ſword is knocked 
4 ont of his hand, and the chief 'Kimfelf trick -with 


« the violence of the blow to the ground. At this cri- 


+ tical moment, Elvira; Who appears to have kept a 


r mere ene bir 


Der 


| =; $3 « the magnificent dungeon, ph a .they beheld Peeing in 
anied yn the in eee for, this gentle · 0 


« man, it ſeems, hag undergone a complete reform. as 5 


deity, ac- 


5 


1 well as the lady herſelf, who we find | has come to the 
4% pious. reſolution of turning nun, in conſequence, of 
« the. double diſappointment ſhe had experienced the 


« preceding day, in her attempts to make a conqueſt 


«. firſt of Alonxo and afterwards of Rolla, . Elvira, 
« being. provided. with a ſword, (perhaps it may belong 


to Valverde, and the lady may be only armeur-bearer | 
<< to; the run- away ſecretary,) gives the uſeful weapon 


40 to Alonzo; who, in another round or two, (to render | 


the tragedy more ſublimely and profoundly qragicy) 


« .murders Pizarro and hiſtory with ane blow. The laſt 
« concluding. ſcene of this eventful. tragedy. exhibits. 2. 


«6  tragico-comico-fancica repreſentation of the funeral | 


« < obſequies pf Rolla. The Peruvian hero is placed 
* upon a bier in the centre of the Aage. ſurrounded 8 
« with mourners of both ſexes, and the virgins of the 
«  ſun,. who chant. his requiem. Among other inſignia, 


Which heighten the maguificence of this ſcene, .the 


. eye is regaled with the view of two ſuns, hoiſted 


«+ ypon tent-poles, and flaming like gilt. gingerbread 
EEC... - 7 TW, 


7s . 
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4 00 at cen RA 3 _ under- 

4 ſtand, have a double allegorical meaning, being not 

_ 61nerely intended as emblems of the Peruvian worſhjp, | 

but likewiſe to ſhew chat the awful ceremony takes | 

| -4 place by day- light; and thereby to impreſs upon s - 

. * minds of the audience, chat it bears no affinity to an 
* Iriſh wake or how!. It was, it ſeems; originally in- 
< /tended--to. cloſe this ſolemnity with a dance, or Peru- 

« vian 4op, round the bier; but this part of the cere - „ 
4 mony, as being 200 atrocious a murder of the dignity | 
of the tragic” muſe to be publicly exhibited, was re- 

« ſerved for private rehearſal behind the ſcens. 
In our general critici/m of Pizarro, we are willing 
4 to view it in the light in which ee, certainly. * 
2 it Man he d ,õẽ“ỹ . ©, | 
f eee eee e „ 
” ns; pulſe; — Mr. Sheridan, from "prudential. mo= © 

tives, might find himſelf under the neceſſity of -bu- 

4 mouring the public infatuation for whatever bears the I} 

„ name of Katzebiie. All, therefore, that could rea- : 
« ſonably be expected from him was, that die e 
d enrich the OoVER-XArED powers of Kotztbiie W 4 
« as great a portion of his own UNRIV ALLED er 

4 and talents as the nature of the cafe would admit. ; 

pal This he has moſt ſucceſsfully done. He has, convert- ES 

ed a homely cottage into a magnificent temple; „„ 
4 not in his power to enlarge the ſcite of the ground on 

«, which it ſtood. Had he truſted entirely to his own n 
. genius; had the funds of the eſtabliſhment, and other 5 
We 12 conſiderations, permitted him to conſult no NE 

3 than «Hs own; WE are firmly. convinced e 


z 
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he would have produced a drama, of 3 inkwicly 
o 
— Genuine morality avid Seins raſte will alike 
« own their obligations to Mr. Sheridan and Mr. Harris, 
« for their uſeful attempts to enrich the Engliſh drama 
% with the meritorious eee of our continents 
* nciphbuoure.”?; 1 \\ 
Mr. Dutton has aden a very e alen 
at ridicule. The above ſpecimen ſhews him to be a 
perfect maſter of this art. I have quoted his obſerva- 
tions without remark or annotation, and leave my readers ; 
to form their own unbiaſſed concluſions. 
Unqualified praiſe and inſidious cenſure are alike re- 
pugnant to my feelings. Impartial diſcrimination is 
what I ever will adopt to the beſt of my judgement ; 
and, rather than be ill-naturedly ſevere upon trifling in- 
accuracies and follies in authors, managers, and players, 
I would, by making allowances: for ' ſituations and cir- 


een paſs _ over in ſilence. e r 


F : A ; A. 4s. 2 n 
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Brief remarks on, the new o pieces. at the Royal Circus 
and Royal Amphitheatre. 980 


The preceding account of Alonzo and Cora, as be: | 
tracted from Marmontel, compriſes the moſt particular 
incidents which are brought forward at the Royal Cir- 
C cus; and it is no more than truth to ſay, that the ſcene- 
ry, dreſſes, choruſſes, and muſic, are a flattering pane- 

gyric on the liberality and taſte of the managers of this 
elegant ſummer- theatre. Mr. Croſs has finely verſiſied 
the e of Marmontel, Which is delivered in reci- 
c | tative 
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tative and Sal V Gimilar to the kae operas. 


The overture and muſio, by Mr. Sanderſon, ſhew him 


to be a man of taſte and ſcience; its variety and judi- 


cious application to the different incidents of the piece 


command and preſerve the attention of the audience. 


The rincommonly-crowded houſes every night, during 


| f the performance of this piece, plainly evince the uni- 


verſal eſtimation of the town. The ſcenery is unqueſ- 25 


5 tionably the moſt beautiful and pictureſque ever diſplayed 


at 4 theatre, ee e honour to One path of Mr 
Greenwood.” 29 | 


Mr. nie, jun. ever on the wing in' fearch of: no- 


i velty to attract and pleaſe his audience, has likewiſe got- 


— 


op 2 grand ballad upon the preſent ſubject, entitled 
KRolla and Cora ; the characters and plot of which; 
are materially different from the piece at the Circus, Mr. 


Aſtley having taken his from the play of the Virgin of the 


15 Sun. Mr. Croſs has more cloſely adhered to Marmontel, 


occaſionally interweaving ſtriking incidents from Kotze- | 


büe. Some of the ſcenes at this amphitheatre are novel and 


very beautiful. The ſtory is conſiderably condenſed, the 
character of Alonzo is omitted, and Rolla introduced as 


the lover and accepted huſband pF Cora, By this 
means, Mr. Aſtley Has conſiderably abridged and ſim- 


plified the piece; and, by the aid of perſpicuous ſcrolls 


and ſome! recitative, the incidents and cataſtrophe are 


eaſily comprehended by the audience. To excite and 
preſerve an intereſt for the principal characters in a 
drama is the ultimatum of public performance: and, in 


” play, as in a picture, when a variety of characters is . : 
introduced with undetermined. lights and injudicious 
een the attention is diſtracted, and the mind is 


13 
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divided aud, di eren el Which 50 3 


to be directed to a focal point. Mr. Aſtley has, by a 


quick ſucceſſion of ſcenes, and keeping the echo | 


attention to the principal characters, preſerved this in- 
tereſt: beſides, the making Rolla the favoured lover of 


Cora is both natural and juſt. The war-dance, in 


which the performers go through various evolutions of 
attack and retreat with much dexterity, is happily. i in- 


troduced. The words of the ſcroll, which announce b 


too much applauded. And that it may aQuate every 
legiſlature is moſt <,deyoutly to be wiſhed,” — © May 
<« fle lat r HUMANITY aboliſh the law of eus Tron.“ 


Miſs Smith performs the part of Cora with much e | 


AF ee and charactrililg alas 8 


> . 8 
1; 5 : * 


General concluding remarks on. the Play of Pia, &. 


The Death of Rolla, by Kotzebite, and the ative] 


: applauſe with which it was received on the Germann 
ſtage, induced our Engliſh Terence to emulate his fo- 


reign cotemporary in a ſimilar exhibition. - He has 


but the language is entirely re- written; and Mr. Sheri- 


dan has, after various exertions in the line of comedy, 8 ee: 
opera, and farce, produced a piece, which has excited 


the greateſt variety of proiſe'and cenſure from the critical 


fraternity of any production ever brought out upon the 
Engliſh ſtage. Learning, genius, and envy, have alter- 


a exerciſed their . en, upon this popular 


Gramm. 


the een of a. cruel and impolitic law, cannot be 


cloſely adhered: to the outlines; and has, in moſt in- 
ſtances, preſerved the ſentiments of the original piece; 


' CRITICISM, 2 Abt 


drama. Unqualified praiſe and illiberat cenſure. have 
been promulgated upon the preſent occaſion ; ' and, what 


is rather a /ingularity,' I have ſeen 'party-zeal forget 


itſelf, and run with the crowd of admirers. It is to be 

lamented, that critics ſhould ever diſplay any partysſpiris 
in the examination M à literary production unconnected 
with politics. But, ſuch is the i»fernal influence of party- 
zeal, that it ere ee the poſſeſſor for exerciſing his 
_ reaſoning faculties; and making hin apples: or — 
without diſcrimination, -* 
The plot derives. its principal intent 3 000 | 
traſted characters of Pizarro and Rolla.” The heart 
_ bf-the-one is callous to every dignified and noble ſenti- 
ment, while the other ſacrifices his happineſs and his 

life to the impulſe of the nobleſt feelings. The mores. 
lity of the play is of the pureſt kind; and the ſtage is in 
' this inſtance; as it ever ought ta be, made ſubſervient to 
the purpoſes of truth and honour. - It expoſes to juſt 
indignation and abhorrence the ſavage cruelty of Euro- 
peans, inflamed with the luſt of gold and the fury of 
conqueſt, and excites the pity and intereſt of humanity 
in favour of a peaceable and virtuous: people. In the 
ſiecond act, ſome very happy alluſions, to the conteſt in 
Which we are at preſent engaged with the inveterate 
enemies of ſocial order and happineſs, have always re- 
ceived ſuch burſts of applauſe as fully evince the honeſt 
| indignation of Engliſhmen at ſuch arbitrary uſurpa- 
tion. There certainly is a cloſe coincidence of cir- 
cumſtances to juſtify the applicability of the ſpeech 
to the events of the Spaniards invading Peru and our 
N Salle e s proceedings in Switzerland, and other 
; 1 DEL Ss, nations, 


nations, which have been 2 nb ee their 
ee 01g -; A noqu Kasem good! 


The unprecedented: a this play has experierk 


on the ſtage, and ſince its publication; reflects a high [ 


encomium- on the national character. For, that perſon 


muſt be inately goad, who applauds and patroniſes virtue, 
however h f bees Ro vices _ pn e 


lic action,, 17 7: 1 ee ee v7 Tere" 
To Kotzebüe di cds nbd; e 


character, and dramatic ſtructure, of the piece: Mr. 
Sheridan has abridged ſome ſcenes, lengthened others, 


| occaſionally tranſpoſed: the dialogue, omitted- much, and 
much ſupplied: The great merit of Mr. Sheridan”? 


- (ſays the editor. of the Monthly Mirror) © lies in the 
_ ©. compoſition; There are no foreign idioms or rugged 
_ « ſentences; he has clothed+ the ſentiments: of Kotze- 
_ * biie in his own language, and diſcovers the charms of 
<ſtyle in all its exquiſite variety, terſeneſs, dignity, = 


. 


ſtrength, plenitude, and harmony. Mr. Sheridan 5 
has perhaps done more for the miniſter dd; government 1 
by the loyal ſentiments in chis play than all the pam- 
Mo newſpapers, and Antijacobins, during the preſent 


Thouſands who cannot read, and as many more 
es e in vain, nen to ſee it, and, by ſeeing,” muſt 


be inſtructed. we Ces ; 12 11 * "3% whey, {0 78 N 


It has been 451 by . of the remarkers on this 
play, that Katzebiie is the body, but Sheridan is the ſoul. 


Although this figure appears very fine, and is is really an 


elegant rhetorical flouriſh; I conceivè it not a trus one: 

8 1 would rather ſay, that Kotzebiie was the naked body, 
oy and Sheridan had clothed and dreſſed him from his own 
"Ine, 


= 


\ 


3 with dn ſuitable 6 for abe prefe fa | 
Do and prevailing. faſhions of the times. | = 
Mr. Moreton, in his play of Colombany 00 Fae 
* the pathetic ſtory of Alonzo and Cora; but made 
them very different characters to what they were origi- 

nally by Marmontel, or ſince by Kotzebüe. 

The play of Pizarro is very imperfect and incom- 
plete in itſelf, being written by the author as a continua- 
tion of the Virgin of the Sun; 7 which contains. an inte- 
reſting hiſtory . of Rolla, and many highly comic ſitua- 
tions and inoidents. 5 h 

The ſcenery at . 1s very grand 0” a pidtu- L 
- relue. I underſtand ſome of the ſcenes are from 
| Kketches by the ingenious Loutherbourg. The wooden / 
beige over the tremendous chaſm is one of the moſt l 
ſtriking views that any ſtage has exhibited. _ | 

When I commenced this work, I little anticipated 
_ the variety and complexneſs of the materials I ſhould 
have to examine and inveſtigate; nor had I the leaſt 
intention of offering a critical ſentence of my own upon 
the play; ; Hut the falſity of ſome, and ſcurrility of others, 
have provoked me to “ take up arms 'againſt a ſea of 
* trouble, and, by oppoling,”” I fear I alt not 76 25 
4 them.? : 1 

I did intend to offer a few. ſtriftures-on he e ; 
but they, poor devils, are ſo bandied about by every. 
would-be Theſpian connoiſſeur, that a fellow-feeling . 
has oounteracted the momentary impulſe. Beſides, I 
conceive my pamphlet is ſwelled to a more than moderate 
length already, or I could inſert other curious critiques ; 
but compaſſion for the. patience of my readers makes 


me finiſh with the e 3 on this play. 
See 
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inſpire an enthuſiaſm in favour of 
of the ſoul, and to rouſe us from that 


ty ſo heroic, and 


at the pee 
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